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My object in this thesis has been to explain the 
economic point of view that lay behind Simcoe’s 
work in Upper Canada. Discussions of Simcoe 
have in the past laid so much emphasis on the mili- 
tary and sentimental sides of his character that the 
practical side has received much less attention than 
it merits. It has appeared to me, indeed, that a pro- 
found commercial purpose lay behind his entire 
administration in Upper Canada. It was economic 
imperialism that motivated his work far more than 
the sentimental imperialism that is often attached 


to him. 


This subject, which promised, when I under- 
took it, to be so meagre, has developed to such an 
extent that an adequate survey of all its ramifica- 
tions would go far beyond the limits of a relatively 
brief work. This makes no pretence, therefore, to 
be more than a superficial examination of the more 
important aspects of Simcoe’s thought. In it I have 
attempted merely to suggest a new emphasis in re- 
gard to Simcoe and a new approach to his work. 


Mattie M. I. Clark. 
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Chapter One 
INTRODUCTION 


The principle that is perhaps most generally 
apparent in Simcoe’s policies, is the inherent oppo- 
sition to monopoly in any form. In his land policy 
it appears in the preference for small farms, and in 
the constant anxiety lest land-speculation find a 
foot-hold in the province. The land-system of a 
new country must form the foundation for all its 
later economic and social structure. Simcoe’s re- 
fusal, as far as lay in his power, to permit the en- 
grossing of large estates, made possible the farmer- 
proprietor structure of Upper Canadian agriculture, 
and laid a foundation of democracy for all subse- 
quent developments. The growth of an upper class 
that absorbed political offices was in any case 
inevitable as the province developed the economic 
differences of an established society. At the same 
time, the large population of small, industrious, 
independent farmers set the tone of the general 
economic and political development of the province. 
A middle-class society and a political temper of 
moderate liberalism were the outcome of the eco- 
nomic structure whose foundations Simcoe laid. 


Simcoe’s views on immigration reveal a keen 
realization of the importance of Upper Canada’s 
geographic situation. The movement of people 
from the Atlantic States that he saw already under 
way, had to follow the river valleys to the interior 
of the continent. The early growth of the Ken- 
tucky and Illinois settlements on the Mississippi was 
sufficient evidence of the attraction of an important 
waterway. Simcoe recognized the Saint Lawrence 
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valley as a dominating factor in the development of 
the interior of the continent, and the deciding 
factor in the future of the British territories. He 
saw behind the movement from the Atlantic States 
an economic impetus that was more fundamental 
than mere Loyalism. Population would, he believed, 
move along the south side of the lakes towards the 
Mississippi valley. It was his policy to entice that 
population across the boundary into his own prov- 
ince by every inducement at his command. When 
he had turned part of the stream into Upper Can- 
ada, the rest would follow readily in the same 
channel. 


Except perhaps for his enthusiasm over the 
York communication (by Yonge Street through 
Lake Simcoe to Georgian Bay) Simcoe’s views on 
trade were shrewd and business-like. The condi- 
tions that invalidated them arose after his time. 
Moreover, much of his trade policy was aimed so 
far in the future that before its fulfilment was due, 
changed conditions had made it impracticable. The 
ambition to build an economic empire for Britain 
in North America was sane enough as long as the 
Saint Lawrence waterway remained the most im- 
portant outlet for the continent. The Erie Canal 
reduced the commercial importance of the Saint 
Lawrence, but it was the railways that finally took 
from the Great Lakes their paramount position. In 
addition, the development of industry in the United 
States removed the necessity of dependence on Eng- 
Jand for manufactures. Simcoe had assumed that 
the country south of the Lakes would remain 
agricultural. The swift developments of the nine- 
teenth century were entirely unprecedented. He 
could not be expected to foresee such rapid peopling 
as took place in the American east, nor the trans- 
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formation within a century from an agricultural 
to an industrial country. 


For his faith in the York communication it 
can only be said that there were many supporters 
for his views. It was without doubt his anxiety to 
snatch everything he could from the grasp of the 
Americans that prompted his enthusiasm for this 
route. The idea of cutting a canal through the 
Niagara peninsula was already current, but he re- 
fused to consider it. The fact that the York route 
was never extensively used is proof enough that it 
was not commercially satisfactory. Possibly it was 
the operation of a trade-habit—the force on which 
he so long relied in other matters—that checked 
the use of his favourite trade-route. Trade was 
accustomed to other channels. Eventually, of 
course, the development of steamships terminated 
the importance of any passage that involved the 
use of canoes and portages. 


Aside from his views on land, Simcoe’s most 
important contribution was that he saw in Canada 
some other purpose besides that of a fur-depot or 
a haven for homeless Loyalists. He recognized in it 
a great potential market for British goods, and more 
important still, a granary for the world. Upon the 
union of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
North West Company in 1821, the fur-trade with- 
drew from the lakes, and Hudson Bay became, as 
Simcoe had hoped, the outlet for the whole fur- 
bearing country. The development of an export 
trade in wheat was slower than he expected, but by 
the middle of the next century, wheat had become 
indeed, ‘the staple product of this country”. The 
granary has moved now from Upper Canada to the 
north-west that Simcoe had ear-marked for the fur- 
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trade; while industry is advancing in the province 
reserved for agriculture. 


Nevertheless, Simcoe saw much of the future 
of the province—the importance of the Saint Law- 
rence waterway, the rapid growth in population, 
the development of agriculture, the retreat of the 
fur-trade. What he could not see was, as in the 
case of the United States, an unprecedented growth 
in population and the great changes of the indus- 
trial revolution. Simcoe’s view of the future was 
the logical interpretation of geography and of ex- 
isting conditions. The expansion of the nineteenth 
century justified his faith in the Great Lakes as a 
channel of communication, but it cut short the 
development of Upper Canada as an important 
agricultural state. To have foreseen, in 1796, the 
end of the next hundred years would have been 
omniscience indeed. 


Chapter Two 


SIMCOE’S VIEWS ON CANADA BEFORE 
LEAVING ENGLAND 


Late in 1791, on the eve of Simcoe’s departure 
for Upper Canada, Peter Russell wrote in confi- 
dence to his sister Elizabeth: 


“Our Chief is very much my friend, an excel- 
lent Soldier, a good-natured man—and in 
everything that is not an Object of his En- 
thusiasm exceedingly Sensible—But on such 
Subjects I must confess his Imagination seems 
to run away with him.” 


There was no doubt that Upper Canada was an 
object of Simcoe’s enthusiasm, and he was indeed, 
as Russell indicated, overflowing with high optim- 
ism regarding the destiny of the province. His only 
interest in its future was to see how great a benefit 
to England the province could become. Its preser- 
vation in its existing condition—‘‘a petty factory 
for the accommodation of the Fur-Traders”— 
seemed to him sheer waste. With care and en- 
couragement from England at the beginning, the 
province would, he declared, ‘“‘attain its natural 
dimensions” and “‘dilate itself into an increasing and 
majestick support of the British Empire.” He re- 
garded Upper Canada, in fact, as an unequalled 
field for Imperial investment. The future that lay 
before Simcoe’s optimistic eyes was always so mag- 
nificent that he never regarded the present as a 
thing of any interest except as a foundation for the 
future. He never lost this attitude, but it can be 
seen most clearly in the letter written before he left 
England, before his fervent ambition was sub- 
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merged in the encumbering details of day-to-day 
administration. His interest was so concentrated on 
the possibilities of the future that he never quite 
believed how far away that future was. At the 
same time he did not forget that the future must 
be founded on the present. All his plans reveal his 
anxiety to stimulate as much as possible what must 
naturally be very slow developments—to bring the 
future forward quickly by every means in his 
power. 


The first step he contemplated in hastening the 
arrival of Upper Canada’s destined greatness was 
to build up the population of the province as rapidly 
as possible. This would be most easily and effec- 
tively accomplished by vigorous encouragement of 
immigration from the United States. He felt a 
cheerful confidence that thousands of people living 
in the United States were still sentimentally at- 
tached to Britain. He believed that many others, 
with no sentimental attachment of any kind, would 
bestow their loyalty wherever they would find the 
best economic prospects, and he intended Upper 
Canada to be that place. He looked with regret on 
the large numbers of emigrants from the Atlantic 
States who were already settled in the trans-Appa- 
lachian country, but he hoped that energetic 
measures on his part would quickly divert this 
stream of population to his own province. He en- 
tertained 


ce 


sanguine hopes of rendering an essential serv- 
ice to my country in endeavouring by unre- 
mitting assiduity and exertions to repair the 
great loss which Great Britain has sustained 
since the peace from the circumstances which 
have prevented her from availing herself of 
the immense emigrations from the United 
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States of subjects, now settled beyond the 
Appalachian mountains.” 


The “circumstances” to which he referred were 
the delays in establishing in western Quebec a gov- 
ernment separate from that of the French prov- 
ince. There is no apparent suggestion that Simcoe 
had any political fear of American immigrants. He 
evidently assumed that the prosperity and security 
that they would find in Upper Canada would rap- 
idly attach them to British Government. Indeed it 
seems probable that he concentrated his dislike for 
the new Republic on its leaders, and regarded its 
citizens as people to be led—either astray by Wash- 
ington, or in the right path by himself. Immigra- 
tion from Great Britain was also expected, but not 
to such an extent nor with such satisfactory 
promptness as from the United States. 


All varieties of immigrants he intended to 
attract and attach by the obvious benefits to be 
derived from a paternal and generous home gov- 
ernment. Simcoe realized clearly that Upper Can- 
ada was a country where many discouragements 
would confront the settlers, and he was anxious 
that these should neither repell immigrants nor 
drive settlers away. The British Government would, 
he hoped, invest in Upper Canada enough to start 
the colony towards the development from which 
he believed England would draw inexhaustible 
dividends. Soldiers would be needed until the 
Province was strong enough to protect itself. Cur- 
rency would be needed to overcome the system of 
barter that impeded all commercial intercourse. 
Grist and saw mills should both be built at govern- 
ment expense to encourage settlement and agricul- 
ture in new districts. Many immigrants he knew 
would be in poor circumstances, because he expect- 
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ed many to come into the province to better their 
fortunes. For these he wanted tools supplied, lest 
they become discouraged and leave the country. 


His greatest concern was over food, and the 
goods of every kind that the settlers would need 
before their farms became productive. In a district 
like Upper Canada, far removed from a source of 
supplies, the expense of transport would, he knew, 
tend to make all prices prohibitive. This condition 
would be bad enough for those settlers who brought 
a little property into the country; but he was afraid 
that those who had little to bring might soon be- 
come so deeply indebted to the merchants that they 
could extricate themselves only by surrendering 
their holdings. That, of course, would not help the 
growth of settlement, so he urged on the British 
Government the necessity and wisdom of providing 
food for the poorer settlers. 


The assimilation of the sudden and extensive 
population that he expected, was to be further 
facilitated by the work of a corps of troops that he 
asked to have raised for service in Upper Canada. 
He was not contemplating a straggling water-front 
fringe of settlement, but without land communica- 
tions nothing else was possible. The soldiers would 
be employed in building roads which would open 
up the interier of the province and enable compact 
settlements to be made. By this means Simcoe evi- 
dently expected that the whole province would be 
opened to settlement at the same time, for he ex- 
plained eagerly that the variety of situations from 
which the settlers could choose their land would be 
an added attraction to immigrants. The soldiers 
would also construct buildings, bridges, and other 
public works, so that the settlers could bend all 
their attention to the improvement of their land. 
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If someone wanted and could afford help with his 
clearing, the soldiers could be engaged as labourers, 
for no ordinary labour would be available in a 
country where every man who wished could be a 
proprietor. When not otherwise employed, the 
soldiers would even clear small portions of land here 
and there, to be sold to some settler who had more 
money than he had inclination for cutting trees. 


Simcoe did not intend to wait for settlement to 
spread through Upper Canada in the slow course 
of nature. If population was going to be moving 
in North America—as it was already, across the 
mountains—it would find in his province no ob- 
stacles that he could help. He evidently did not 
suppose that such movements would cross spon- 
taneously into Canada, for he speaks of the “Chain 
of Lakes which stretch themselves out parallel 
to the Line of present or future Emigrations.” 
This belief was the reason for the elaborate prep- 
arations for inducing immigration into Upper Can- 
ada. He intended to establish such a superior form 
of government and such an advantageous admin- 
istration that no one who contemplated it could 
any. longer endure to live under the inferior Ameri- 
can system. 


“J mean to prepare for whatever convulsions 
may happen in the United States, and the 
method I propose is by establishing a free, 
honourable, British Government, and a pure 
Administration of its Laws, which shall hold 
out to the solitary emigrants, and to the sev- 
eral States, advantages that the present form 
of Government doth not and cannot permit 
them to enjoy.” 


Simcoe had a sincere lack of faith in the American 
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government, and it was impossible for him not to 
believe that people would gladly desert it, to live in 
a province where their interests would be honestly 
served, and where they would be given every sort 
of assistance that settler could desire and govern- 
ment afford. 


By all these expedients, he was confident that 
with as little loss of time as possible the country 
would be brought into a state of cultivation, while 
ease of communication and growing population 
would give an appearance and a feeling of unity 
and strength even to such an extensive province. It 
was at this concentrated agricultural society that 
Simcoe’s entire settlement plans were aimed. Within 
the peninsula formed by the Lakes Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario, he intended to mass his population. The 
soil and climate there were, he considered, better 
adapted than in any other English possession to at- 
tract American immigrants. It is worth noting that 
in the choice of location, as in everything else, the 
necessity to appeal to American settlers is of first 
importance. He had as well an inexplicable faith 
that the peninsular situation of the country would 
check emigration to the United States. Even this 
early, Simcoe foresaw the possibility of a struggle 
to keep Canada’s population in Canada. He was 
well aware that presently the Americans would 
colonize all the country on the south side of the 
Great Lakes, and he intended his peninsula to be 
filled with settlers long before that happened. A 
capital, easily accessible by water from all direc- 
tions, would sit securely in the midst of a close- 
packed agricultural settlement, that would provide 
it with food at all times and protection in time of 
war, and for which it would be a constant market. 
The River La Tranche (now the Thames) was 
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already selected as the site of this capital, because 
of the known and suspected waterways that radiat- 
ed from it. 


It is impossible to believe that Simcoe realized 
at this time just how much territory he had to fill, 
or that he had any practical conception of the geo- 
graphical and administrative difficulties he had to 
overcome. He declared repeatedly, with the utmost 
confidence, that if peace were maintained for five 
years, the peninsula would be closely-settled and 
self-supporting, and secure against attack from any 
direction. Simcoe meant to stay only five years in 
the province, and he did not mean to leave a task 


half-done. 


The security he hoped to ensure was not an end 
in itself. It was merely a foundation for the mag- 
nificent destiny that he foresaw for Canada. The 
explanation of his whole scheme for settlement is 
found in a single sentence of a letter he wrote to 
Sir Joseph Banks months before he left England: 


“For the purpose of Commerce, Union and 
Power, I propose that the site of the colony 
should be in that Great Peninsula between 
the Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario, a spot 
destined by nature, sooner or later, to govern 
the interior world.” 


Every year large quantities of British manu- 
factured goods and West Indian spirits were sent 
from Montreal to the interior of the continent to 
be exchanged for furs. Some of these furs were 
bought on Lake Ontario, and at Niagara, but the 
greatest quantity came from Detroit, Michilimack- 
inac, and beyond Lake Superior. Michilimackinac 
was the starting-point for trading ventures that 
went down the Wisconsin and Illinois Rivers to the 
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Mississippi, where goods were traded even to the 
Spaniards at outlying posts. It was in the Mississippi 
contact especially that Simcoe saw the key to future 
greatness. 


The origin of his ideas is found in a letter writ- 
ten by his father to Lord Barrington as far back as 
1755. The letter was a survey of the benefits that 
might be expected to arise from the conquest of 
Canada if that undertaking were decided on. The 
elder Simcoe, like his son, was a man who could 
contemplate the future without having his vision 
clouded by the limitations of the present. It seemed 
to him that some day all the commerce of North 
America must reach the Saint Lawrence, through 
the vast system of intricate waterways that covered 
the interior of the continent, and for which the 
Great Lakes offered the best outlet. He saw Mont- 
real “with the assistance of a few sluices” drawing 
to itself all the trade between the Gulf of Mexico 
and Hudson’s Bay, and between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. Streams of manufactured goods would 
pour, in a rising tide of prosperity, into the interior 
of the continent. There they would be exchanged 
for furs and for every sort of raw material that the 
great variety of soil and climate on the continent 
would produce. If France retained Canada, this 
immense commerce must be hers. If England seized 
Canada, she would control the whole continent, 
and could add to the advantages of the St. Law- 
rence waterway an absolute monopoly of the fur 
and fishery trades. The importance of all this would 
lie in its influence on British industry and shipping. 


“Our seizure of Canada would then. . . open 
to us so many new and vast channels of Com- 
merce as would take off our every possible 
manufacture, especially of woollen and linen, 
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whilst it poured in every growth and every 
material at so cheap a rate as would make us 
necessarily the mart of foreign exportation, 
and most amply compensate for even the 
extinction of all our other foreign trade of 
importation.” 


The British conquest of Canada brought this 
glowing dream a step nearer reality, and in time it 
became with many people an accepted belief that a 
brilliant destiny awaited a skilful co-ordination of 
British manufacturing supremacy and the posses- 
sion of the Great Lakes waterway. The loss of the 
Thirteen Colonies made no important difference to 
this view, because England retained control of the 
great waterway that was still regarded as the only 
practical outlet from the interior to the sea. The 
first attempts to trade with the Indians on the Mis- 
sissippi, made in 1768, were not successful, but by 
1784 the Spaniards themselves were reported to be 
buying woollens from the English traders on the 
Upper Mississippi, because they could not bring 
them up the river at as cheap a price. At the Anglo- 
American treaty discussions of 1783, it was evi- 
dently accepted that the free navigation of the 
Mississippi would assure to England a virtual mon- 
opoly of all the trade in that region, because of her 
control of the Saint Lawrence outlet. During the 
decade preceding the creation of the provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, it was a common view 
that British goods could be carried through the 
Lakes to the Mississippi and sold cheaper than any 
transported across the Mountains from the Atlantic 
States. For the time, the mouth of the river was 
closed to American traffic, and there was no im- 
mediate fear of rivalry from that direction. It was 
believed, too, that the settlements on the Mississippi 
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(there were American establishments on the Illinois 
and in Kentucky, and both Spaniards and French 
farther down) would spread rapidly and soon de- 
velop an unrivalled market for British goods. Dor- 
chester (the Canadian governor) had received such 
brilliant reports of the commercial possibilities of 
the Mississippi country that he actually urged on 
Grenville (then Colonial Secretary) a plan to found 
a British settlement at the confluence of the Mis- 
souri and the Mississippi, and gradually take over 
the whole region by force. His letter glows with a 
fervour worthy of Simcoe himself. The fortunate 
situation and climate of the Mississippi country 
would 


“cause a rapid population, and open such re- 
sources of wealth hitherto unknown in any 
part of the world. Soon after establishing this 
settlement, thousands will migrate to it from 
different parts of the United States... . The 
British Empire would thus embrace all cli- 
mates, and all the variety of productions 
which the earth affords; it would give her a 
decided superiority in the balance of Empire, 
and she might become the arbitress among 
the nations of the earth.” 


The merchants who controlled the fur-trade 
saw a different attraction in the Mississippi. Until 
Jay’s Treaty in 1794, the fur-merchants stood in 
fear of losing, by the surrender of Detroit, all the 
trade south of the Great Lakes. West of the Missis- 
sippi lay a fur-bearing country where British trad- 
ers would find no rivals but Spaniards. If, there- 
fore, continued contact with the Mississippi should 
be assured to them, they were confident that it 
would provide an adequate compensation for any 
losses of trading territory that the settlement of the 
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boundary disputes might cause them elsewhere. 


The confidence of all these men in the Great 
Lakes waterway and in the natural resources of the 
Mississippi region was unbounded. In fact they 
were inclined to regard the whole geographical 
arrangement of North America as being especially 
designed by Providence for the elevation and glory 
of the British Empire. It was assumed that only a 
nation of marked superiority in manufacturing and 
one that had the command of the sea, had the means 
to take advantage of the situation. There must be 
a constant source of manufactures, an inexhaustible 
demand for raw materials, and adequate means to 
cover the great distance between factory and mar- 
ket. England was without question the most indus- 
trialized country in Europe, and had resources for 
ocean-carriage that no other nation could rival. 
She was also astride the outlet to the sea of the whole 
Great Lakes waterway. She was, in the words of 
one enthusiast, “by the Providence of God, the 
natural monopolizer of the fur trade of the whole 


Globe.” 


In view of this widespread surge of enthusiasm, 
and considering his inheritance from his father, it 
is not surprising that Simcoe should make the aim 
of colonizing Upper Canada, to protect and to de- 
velop to its fullest capacity the trade that followed 
the great waterway; nor that he should plant his 
settlement in the situation from which this double 
task would be most easily accomplished. Simcoe 
saw Canada, indeed, as one vast communication, 
pouring British goods into the interior of North 
America and bringing raw materials out. Every 
river would be made a road to the Great Lakes and 
the Saint Lawrence would rule the internal com- 
merce of the continent. 
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“The future prospects this peniusular country 
(Upper Canada) holds out is that propor- 
tionately as the surrounding countries become 
populous, it will become the secure medium, 
as Holland is to Germany, of the most profit- 
able intercourse with all the inhabitants be- 
tween the Appalachian Mountains and the 
Mississippi, now colonizing in a fruitful cli- 
mate, capable by a little commercial encour- 
agement of being made to produce a variety 
of raw materials which Britain at present 
procures from foreign if not from hostile 
nations and this commercial intercourse may 
acquire establishment at the very period when 
every nation seems to aim at acquiring com- 
merce and naval power by imposts and articles 
of navigation of its own.” 


Here we see the reflection of the elder Simcoe’s 
views, broader than those of the other advocates, in 
that they did not confine the prospects of trade to 
the Mississippi country, but included all the ter- 
ritory separated by the mountains from convenient 
access to the Atlantic. 


It was recognized by some that the develop- 
ment of the Mississippi project depended to some 
extent on Spain’s continuing to keep the mouth of 
the river closed to American traffic. Simcoe’s lack 
of concern over this problem reveals one of his 
fundamental commercial beliefs. This was the con- 
viction that when trade acquired the habit of fol- 
lowing a certain route, it would continue in it even 
though other advantageous routes were opened 
later. The implication of this was that the nation 
that reached a new trading territory first, and de- 
veloped it vigorously, could virtually hold it against 
all subsequent competition. If, therefore, while the 
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mouth of the river was closed, the Americans on 
the Mississippi were induced to send their commerce 
up through the Great Lakes, there would be no 
need to fear the opening of the southern passage 
later on. This same principle may be traced 
throughout Simcoe’s later commercial policies. 


A second difficulty that seemed to present itself 
was a matter of equal indifference to Simcoe. This 
was the possibility that when commercial affairs 
were finally arranged between England and the 
United States, the latter might refuse to allow 
British traders to enter their territories, and might 
place prohibitive tariffs on British goods imported 
from Canada. If British traders were refused ad- 
mission to American territory, (which he did not 
expect), Simcoe had an ingenious suggestion to 
offer, by which the Mississippi trade could be pre- 
served for Britain. By the Treaty of Utrecht, he 
reasoned, the Indians were free nations, and were 
therefore allowed to take their furs freely wherever 
they wished to trade. The superiority and superior 
cheapness of British goods would, he assumed, attract 
them to Upper Canada to trade. Soon, by the 
growth of a habit, Indian middlemen would be 
bringing the raw materials of the whole Mississippi 
valley to Upper Canada to exchange for British 
goods. It was a neat way of solving the possible 
difficulty that traders from Canada might be re- 
fused admission to American territory, but it sug- 
gests a little too much of the expectation that the 
mountain would remove itself to Mohammad. 


Of the possibility of tariffs being placed on 
imports from Canada, Simcoe seems to have had no 
fear at all. In fact he looked forward to seeing one 
solution for both this difficulty and that of 
American territory being barred to British traders. 
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This solution was some such commercial agreement 
as was actually reached by Jay’s Treaty in 1794— 
that is, an arrangement by which the traders from 
Canada and British goods would be allowed free 
access into American territory. He based his ex- 
pectation of such an agreement on another funda- 
mental principle that bulked very large in all his 
later policies. It was something which we have 
already noticed in his plans for settlement—the be- 
lief that man, both as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of a state is chifly concerned with making him- 
self prosperous. From this premise he drew the 
obvious conclusion that Vermont, Kentucky, and 
all the settlers on rivers flowing into the Mississippi 
or the Great Lakes would want to send their 
produce to the most profitable market and to re- 
ceive their imports from the cheapest source. He 
believed that all these sections that could, because of 
lower transport charges, trade more profitably with 
Canada, would refuse to allow any impediments to 
be put in the way of commercial intercourse with 
that country. They would, he declared, 


e€ 


reject as unconstitutional and oppressive 
every Idea of such federal duties being levied 
upon them as are raised on the inhabitants of 
the Sea Coasts.” 


The southern states, where no manufacturing was 
done, were strongly opposed to duties on British 
imports, and Simcoe hoped that the interest of these 
states, added to that of Vermont and Kentucky, 
would compel the New England States to accept 
such commercial arrangements as would be most 
encouraging to British commerce. 


There is no special evidence that Simcoe had 
any idea of making the economic dependence of the 
interior on Britain a step towards political connec- 
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tion. It is certain, however, that he felt convinced 
that economic interest would preserve for Canada 
and England the friendship of the interior settle- 
ments, and would be a check to aggressive tend- 
encies on the part of the Atlantic States. In the 
same way he intended to secure Canada against 
attack from Vermont by tying Vermont’s com- 
mercial interests to the export and import trade of 
Montreal. It cannot be too often repeated that 
Simcoe consistently regarded economic interest as 
an efficient substitute for sentimental or even poli- 
tical attachment. 


His conviction that economic interest is the 
most important influence in policy, may be illus- 
trated still further. Enclosed in one of his first 
official despatches, is a letter written to him from 
Vermont, which is worth quoting at length. 


“Tam fully satisfied if I had arrived last year 
with the well chosen assortment of Goods 
agreeably to the original plan, Vermont 
would not have joined the Union, at least 
would have been procrastinated, which would 
have amounted to the same thing, for if the 
matter had not been done at the time and in 
the manner it was, hurried on, the same 
would not have taken place ad infinitum; 
The goods coming through Canada directly 
from the Manufacturers in England and Sold 
Cheap in Vermont would have opened the 
Eyes of the People, more than all the wise 
learned men of Europe would have done with 
Logical Orations.” 


Simcoe’s conviction that Upper Canada would 
always remain attached to Britain was based on 
exactly the same reasoning. He acknowledged the 
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possibility that Lower Canada might some day 
consider 


“that an unrestrained trade shall be more bene- 
ficial to them than a dependent connection 
with Great Britain.” 


But in Upper Canada, 


“The wisdom of Great Britain has secured to 
that Province all her commodities at as cheap 
a rate as possible in return for such raw and 
merchantable materials as she shall receive 
from her neighbours or be enabled to raise by 
her own industry. Lower Canada must pos- 
sess herself of a capital and credit equal to 
that of the British merchants before in a 
commercial view it will be the interest of 
Upper Canada to wish herself to be inde- 
pendent of the Crown of Great Britain and 
to place her reliance on the inhabitants of 
Quebec or Montreal for the cheap importa- 
tion of European commodities.” 


These long quotations will serve to emphasize the 
fact that Simcoe never approached his task in 
Upper Canada with any reliance on purely senti- 
mental loyalty. The belief that loyalty must be 
built on guaranteed prosperity was the cornerstone 
of the entire structure of his colonial thought. 


There is one other point that should be men- 
tioned, although Simcoe thought so little of it that 
it scarcely merits a place in the outline of his policy. 
This is the question of the four frontier forts, ceded 
to the Americans at the end of the Revolutionary 
War, but of which England had retained temporary 
possession. The reasons for this action were largely 
concerned with the treatment of the Loyalists in 
the United States, the question of boundaries be- 
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tween the British possessions and the United States, 
and the arrangement of satisfactory trade rela- 
tions. When all these difficulties should be settled, 
it was recognized by every thoughtful person that 
the forts must be surrendered. Nevertheless, the 
fur-merchants kept up a continual clamour that if 
the forts were given up the fur-trade would be 
destroyed, or at least partially so. Their reasons 
were that these forts commanded the communica- 
tions at Niagara, Detroit, and Michilimackinac, 
through which the trade must pass; and that their 
cession would cut the traders from Canada off from 
all the fur-bearing country south of the Lakes. 


Simcoe’s opinion on the retention of the forts 
tended towards indifference. As late as 1789 he 
stated to Evan Nepean that if the posts were given 
up, “the loss of Canada ultimately and not very 
remotely must follow”, but that was a military 
opinion and it was short-lived. It was expressed at 
a time when he considered that Vermont must join 
Canada if Canada were to preserve her British con- 
nection, and after Vermont joined the United 
States without inducing any major disaster to Can- 
ada, Simcoe no longer considered the maintenance 
of the posts as fundamental or even important. In 
the first place he turned his attention to the idea of 
a commercial agreement which should open the 
United States to British goods at least. In the second 
place, it was part of his commercial creed that the 
fur-trade must not be regarded as the only import- 
ant trade possible in North America. To him the 
development of a market for British manufactures 
was of equal if not greater importance. For this 
reason the preservation of the fur-trade by means 
of military control of all communications to the 
Indian country seemed much less important to him 
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than it did to the fur-merchants. He was looking 
for an extension of England’s markets not within 
the fixed limits of the Indian nations, but in the 
ever-growing population of the United States. 


Chapter Three 


CONDITIONS IN UPPER CANADA AT THE 
TIME OF SIMCOE’S ARRIVAL 


Simcoe arrived at Quebec in November of 
1791, and at Niagara, the centre of his new prov- 
ince, where he established a temporary capital, in 
July of 1792. The settlements in the province were 
then about ten years old. The Great Lakes country 
had long been of importance as a channel for trade, 
but before the close of the Revolutionary War, 
there was little settlement except at Detroit, and 
even Detroit was only an elaborate trading-post. 
As the probable outcome of the American war be- 
came apparent, the extensive unused lands in west- 
ern Quebec attracted attention as a possible haven 
for refugees from the revolted colonies. A few 
settlers arrived even before the close of the war, but 
effective settlement was not begun until after the 
government of Quebec had started formal surveys 
in 1783. 


The first settlers were soldiers and their fami- 
lies. They were brought into the country at the 
close of the war, disbanded, and placed on the land 
in whatever locations the government chose for 
them. They were followed by a steady stream of 
immigrants. Although it was a fact that the ma- 
jority of these early settlers were reduced soldiers, 
there were no special qualifications required of im- 
migrants, except that they must not be people 
likely to disturb the public peace. The readiness of 
the government to accept settlers is made clear in a 
report of the Land Committee of the Executive 
Council: 


[29] 
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“The Members of the Committee are of 
opinion that the increase of the people is the 
means of advancing the wealth and strength 
of any country, that therefore industrious 
men ought to be encouraged to come from all 
quarters to settle in this Province (more espe- 
cially those who can bring effects along with 
them) provided they will take the oaths pre- 
scribed and are well attached to the British 
Government. Men will always be disposed to 
support that Government that protects them 
in their rights and where their property is in 
perfect safety.” 


The country had not, however, many attractions 
for immigrants. It was inaccessible; it was remote 
from markets; supplies were scarce and dear. It has 
been estimated that when, in 1791, Upper Canada 
was established as a separate province, it contained 
no more than 10,000 persons. 


This scanty population was grouped in four 
straggling settlements—along the St. Lawrence, at 
the Bay of Quinte, at Niagara, and at Detroit. The 
north shore of the St. Lawrence had been chosen by 
the Quebec government for the location of the first 
soldiers to be disbanded. There were several good 
reasons for the selection of this district. It was 
reported to be excellent farming land; it was the 
nearest unsettled land to the seat of government 
and control; it was close to Montreal, the only 
source of supplies; it was remote from the possi- 
bility of interference with the sacred fur-trade; 
and settled it would extend the defensible front of 
the province. Since the government had selected 
the location it was surveyed and subdivided with 
as little delay as possible, and the mere fact of early 
survey helped the district to fill up rapidly. In 1783 
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nine townships, each six miles square, were marked 
out along the St. Lawrence from the western 
boundary of the province. By 1791 these town- 
ships were largely taken up. In addition, some five 
or six inland townships were, during that year, 
ordered to be laid out “for the accommodation of 
half-pay officers and others now waiting for land.” 


The second site chosen by the government for 
settlement in 1783, was between Cataraqui and the 
Bay of Quinte. Cataraqui had always been consid- 
ered an important defensive point, and the primary 
purpose of this settlement was probably military. 
There were ten townships laid out here, all of which 
were probably half-filled by 1790. In that year two 
additional townships were laid out inland, immedi- 
ately behind the township of Kingston, in which 
Cataraqui was. The commercial importance of this 
district was a special attraction to settlers. The 
town of Cataraqui was the first transfer-point and 
provision-centre for all the fur-trade that passed 
through Niagara and Detroit. It provided, there- 
fore, both a market and a source of supplies that 
were very welcome in the wide wilderness that was 
Upper Canada. It was a very small town. In 1792 
it was described as 


“consisting principally of one street, in the 
nature of a quay, extending along the border 
of the river.” 


Nevertheless, it had an important place in the 
economy of the province, and was growing every 
year as the trade grew. 


West of the Bay of Quinte, there was no settle- 
ment nearer than the Niagara peninsula. The fronts 
of eleven townships were marked out along Lake 
Ontario in 1791, but they were not yet subdivided 
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when Simcoe arrived in the province, and no settle- 
ment had been made in them. 


The settlement at Niagara was actually several 
years older than those in the east end of the Prov- 
ince. Niagara had long been an important but 
isolated military outpost. Its isolation made it neces- 
sary to bring supplies from Montreal, and the trans- 
portation of them was both difficult and expensive. 
When, in 1791, Loyalist refugees began to arrive at 
this post, Governor Haldimand decided to settle 
them on the west bank of the river and have them 
grow food for the garrison. Permission was obtain- 
ed from the home government and the settlement 
was established in 1780. The convenient market 
and the excellent quality of the land were a double 
attraction to the refugees who later made their way 
to this point to cross the border. The Niagara River 
and a portage road around the falls formed an im- 
portant communication in the fur-trade through 
the Lakes, and the fur-traders offered an additional 
market for the produce of the settlement. In spite 
of these attractions, the settlement spread much 
less rapidly than those farther east. A formal sur- 
vey of townships was not begun until 1786. By 
1791 nine townships in all were laid out along the 
Niagara River and the southern shore of Lake On- 
tario. The remote situation, the delay in laying out 
the land, and the fact that very few soldiers were 
placed on the land in this district, all combined to 
check the growth of the settlement; and the town- 
ships were not taken up as quickly as those on the 
St. Lawrence and the Bay of Quinte. In 1790, a 
county town was ordered to be laid out opposite 
Fort Niagara, but when Simcoe arrived it consisted 
only of one or two houses. At the landing-place up 
the river, where the portage-road began, some two 
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or three houses marked the position of the future 
town of Queenston. 


7 Around the next defensive outpost and the 

next transfer-point on the trade-route, lay the next 
settlement. Detroit had been a substantial French 
settlement before the British conquest, and in 1792 
the agricultural population of the district was still 
largely French. The majority of the merchants, 
however, were English, and the English settlers in- 
creased gradually after 1783. The population of 
the entire settlement was estimated, in 1792, at 
about 3,500, of which perhaps five-sixths were 
French. The majority of these people were living 
on the west side of the river, but they were counted 
as inhabitants of Upper Canada until the actual 
surrender of Detroit to the Americans in 1796. As 
at Niagara, the market offered by a combined mili- 
tary and trading post was a strong attraction to 
settlers. In addition, it was recognized that the final 
surrender of the post would put this far western 
settlement on an important frontier, and it was 
deliberately encouraged by the government for 
purposes of defense. In this district, however, the 
government’s efforts were less successful than they 
were in the east. Delay in the purchase of lands 
from the Indians, and claims to private ownerships 
of large tracts under Indian grants, made it im- 
possible either to survey townships or allot any 
lands. The Detroit peninsula was finally purchased 
from the Indians in 1790, and laid out in town- — 
ships. By that time, however, a new regulation had 
been issued which required extensive tracts at the 
corners of all townships to be reserved for the fut- 
ure uses of the Crown. These, added to reserves for 
towns, left only two farm lots in the front of every 
township available for settlement. Most of the 
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settlers were consigned to unapproachable and 
swampy inland sections where they naturally re- 
fused to stay. This system of Crown Reserves would 
have been an evil in any district, but it operated 
with particular force at the Detroit frontier where 
a substantial existing settlement just across the river 
was a constant lure to dissatisfied settlers on the 
British side. The new settlement made, in fact, so 
little progress at first, that it actually lost settlers 
to the United States. The government’s anxiety to 
foster the settlement finally resulted in an investi- 
gation of the whole situation. By 1791 most of the 
difficulties were disposed of and within a year al- 
most 200 locations had been assigned. Two town- 
ships were laid out on Lake Erie and one on the 
Detroit River. Some locations were also given near 
the mouth of the River La Tranche, where no 
townships had yet been surveyed, but where a num- 
ber of squatters had taken up land. 


The settlers had been absorbed into the coun- 
try under Regulations based on Instructions from 
the home government and put into operation by 
the Executive Council of Quebec. These Regula- 
tions had been altered from time to time, but the 
last important changes before Simcoe’s appoint- 
ment were made between 1787 and 1789, so that a 
summary of the system then established will indi- 
cate the conditions on his arrival. For administra- 
tive purposes, the whole of the upper country was 
divided into four districts. Luneburg lay between 
the western boundary of the province and the 
mouth of the Gananoque River; Mecklenburg ran 
to the mouth of the Trent River, Nassau to Long 
Point and Hesse to the western boundary of the 
province. In each District a Board was appointed 
to take charge of the distribution of land to the 
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settlers. All the land to be used for settlement was 
divided into townships. These were supposed to be 
of a uniform size—69,120 acres in a waterfront 
township and 64,000 acres in an inland one. In 
practice, however, the exigencies of physiography 
and other conditions caused changes to be made, 
and the townships sometimes varied many thou- 
sand acres above or below the amount set. In each 
corner of every township a large block was reserved 
for the future uses of the Crown. In the centre of 
every inland township, and in the front of every 
waterfront one, a plot was set aside for a county- 
town. These reserves were not made, as has been 
explained, except at Detroit. 


Every settler was to be given 200 acres of land, 
with an additional quantity for anyone who ap- 
peared industrious in improving his first allotment. 
In addition, Loyalists, both soldiers and civilians, 
were to receive fifty acres for each member of their 
families, while their sons and daughters were prom- 
ised 200 acres each for themselves when they came 
of age. Reduced soldiers were given still further 
grants. Partly as a reward for services, and partly 
no doubt with the aim of settling an uncertain 
frontier with dependable military men, reduced 
soldiers were offered substantial grants, ranging 
from 5,000 acres for field-officers to 300 for priv- 
ates. It was not supposed that the 5,000, 3,000 and 
2,000 acre grants made to officers could be culti- 
vated by the men who received them. They were 
merely intended to give the officers a position of 
superiority in accordance with their rank in the 
army. 


These generous allotments were, of course, of 
no use while they remained unimproved, and in 
spite of the help afforded by government in the 
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way of tools, many a settler’s career on the land 
was brief and unprofitable. There was too much 
land too easily available for it to have any market 
value, but before Simcoe arrived in the province 
numbers of Loyalists had come and gone with no 
gain but a few shillings or a handful of goods from 
the nearest merchant. Indeed, one plot of four 
hundred acres near Detroit was sold, in 1791, for 
one shilling. 


It was a simple matter to obtain land. The 
would-be settler petitioned one of the Boards for 
the quantity of land to which he considered him- 
self entitled. The Board decided how much he was 
justified in receiving, and gave him a certificate for 
that amount. If the petitioner specified what piece 
of land he wanted, he was usually granted it, other- 
wise the Land Board or the Deputy Surveyor chose 
the location for him. The certificate authorized 
him to settle on the plot. In order to receive a 
patent, he must take certain oaths of loyalty and 
must begin improvements on his land within a 
year. If he failed to improve it, the land might be 
assigned to another petitioner. There is no special 
evidence of the repossession of neglected land, but 
this may be because there would be no need for 
formal repossession from a man who was not in 
occupation. There were without doubt quite a 
number of lots assigned by the Land Boards that 
were never improved. 


Actually no patents were ever issued and none 
of the grantees had any other proof of ownership 
than the Land Board’s certificate. The certificates 
were transferable, with the permission of the Board, 
but permission was not always obtained. The fre- 
quency and irregularity with which transfers of 
land took place, added to the fact that there was 
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no system of registering such transactions, resulted 
in widespread confusion as to proof of ownership 
or legality of transfer. Many a settler, indeed, was 
conscientiously improving land to which he had no 
visible clam whatever. Among these, of course, 
were numbers of squatters, who had settled on such 
land as they preferred without authority from any- 
one. Those who had remained on the plots orig- 
inally allotted to them were in the best situation. In 
most cases they still held the certificates in virtue 
of which they could, when administrative arrange- 
ments were made, claim a patent. 


Throughout this widespread province, the only 
means of communication were the lakes and navi- 
gable rivers. In a new country this was an obvious 
and necessary evil. There were bridle paths through 
the woods, reported to be impassable in wet 
weather, but these were of no use for transport of 
any kind. Dorchester had undertaken to open a 
road between Cataraqui and Montreal, but it was 
in very poor condition and was little used. The 
only other road in the province was the portage at 
Niagara, which the merchants were careful to keep 
in good condition. In 1790, the Land Board of 
Luneburg had recommended to the Land Commit- 
tee of the Council that roads should be opened to 
lead to the back concessions, for it was obvious that 
until that was done settlement must remain strag- 
gling along the water-fronts. The Council recog- 
nized the value of the proposal, but rejected it on 
grounds of too great expense. 


All transport and travel went by water. Mer- 
chant vessels, a few government ships, batteaux and 
canoes made up the means of communication. A 
report of a Committee in 1788 seems to be the 
latest available record of shipping before Simcoe’s 
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arrival. In that year there were four merchant 
vessels, averaging twenty tons, in use on the three 
lower lakes, with six others reported to be building 
at Detroit. All shipping was slow and the rates 
were high. For carrying his baggage from Quebec 
to Niagara, Simcoe paid £107.3.2. In the same year 
Peter Russell spent £25.7.4 on his journey from 
Montreal to Kingston. These shipping rates were, 
of course, the primary cause of the high prices of 
merchandise and provisions in the upper country. 


From the beginning of the settlements in the 
western part of Quebec, it had been hoped that 
wheat would soon be grown in sufficient quantities 
to supply the upper military posts and even to aug- 
ment the precarious crops in the lower country. 
The difficulties of clearing the land and the incon- 
venience of transport from the outlying farms had 
inevitably retarded the progress of agricultural de- 
velopment, but by the end of the ’80s marked 
progress was being made. In 1791, the Cataraqui 
settlements had a surplus of 375,343 pounds of 
flour. The next year this increased to 561,983 
pounds. Provisions were still an important item in 
the shipping from Kingston to Niagara, but Niag- 
ara was by that time probably the only settlement 
still unable to produce enough flour to satisfy the 
local demand. 


The increase in agricultural production had of 
course been facilitated by the increase in the num- 
ber of mills. In the early days, the difficulty of ac- 
cess to mills had often compelled settlers to pound 
out the grain at home, in the Indian manner. The 
government had distributed hand-mills in the St. 
Lawrence settlements, but they were unsatisfactory 
and were not much used. The first grist mill in the 
province was erected in 1784. As agriculture in- 
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creased, and the need for accessible mills became 
imperative, they grew rapidly in number. By 1792, 
there were ten in the District of Nassau alone, 
which was the smallest settlement in the province. 


In order to encourage the new settlers, by pro- 
viding a market for their produce, the government 
early arranged to purchase for the use of the garri- 
sons whatever surplus flour was available. This 
flour was paid for at the current price in Lower 
Canada, plus the cost of transport from the lower 
country to Cataraqui. This special price was in- 
tended to act as a bounty in encouraging the pro- 
duction of wheat. In practice, however, its benefits 
were enjoyed almost entirely by the local merchants 
from whom the government purchases of flour 
were made. 


The merchant supplied the settler with such 
goods as he needed, and received in exchange the 
settler’s surplus of flour. Lack of competition made 
it possible for the merchant to fix the value of 
both goods and flour himself. If the goods required 
were worth more than the flour, the settler fell into 
the merchant’s debt. If the flour was more valuable 
than the goods, the merchant made up the differ- 
ence in notes, which he issued himself. These were 
payable annually on a fixed day, and at any other 
time of the year were discounted ten or twelve per 
cent. The lack of currency in the province made 
these merchants’ notes virtually the only medium 
of exchange in circulation. This system put the 
unfortunate farmers entirely at the mercy of the 
merchants and some of them actually fell so far 
into the merchants’ debt that the only escape was 
by surrendering their land. 


The most important commerce of the upper 
country was not, however, the dealings in pro- 
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visions of these small local merchants. The import- 
ant commerce was the elaborate fur-trade, which 
was spread in a vast triangle across the upper coun- 
try, from Cataraqui to Lake Superior and the Mis- 
sissippi. Before the coming of the Loyalists the 
protection of this trade had been, indeed, the only 
reason for the retention of the Great Lakes terri- 
tory. Until the conquest of Canada, the British 
fur-trade, aside from that of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, had centred in New York. After 1760 
the centre had gradually shifted to Montreal, be- 
cause of the easier access through that point both 
to the ocean and to the interior of the continent. 
In less than a decade, the trade stretched through 
the Great Lakes to Lake Superior on the north and 
the Mississippi on the south. In the autumn of 
1767, some 113 canoes, carrying merchandise 
worth £38,963, went to winter among the Indians 
in the interior of the continent. There were four- 
teen to Lake Superior, five to Lake Huron, and 
eighty-four to Lake Michigan, of which seventeen 
went as far as the Mississippi. By 1791, the trade 
was valued at £200,000, and that to the north-west 
was still increasing rapidly. 


The structure of the fur-trade was complicat- 
ed and precarious. Basically, the system was this— 
Manufactured goods (blankets, cloth, beads and 
other sorts of dry-goods, as well as certain types of 
useful hardware, such as pots, knives and guns) 
were imported annually from England. To these 
were added various kinds of spirits, usually bought 
at Montreal. They were carried into the Indian 
country and exchanged for furs, which were 
brought back to Montreal and shipped to England. 


In many cases the goods were given to the 
Indians in the summer or autumn and paid for by 
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them, in furs, the following summer. Thus at 
least one year was required to realize the profits on 
the original outlay, and for the farthest expedi- 
tions, two or three years was the usual time. This 
meant of course that an extensive use of credit was 
the only thing that made the trade possible. 


There were a great variety of merchants en- 
gaged in the trade. The merchants who have already 
been described as engrossing the provision-trade of 
the province and supplying imported goods to the 
settlers, were originally small fur-traders. These 
small traders suffered more than the larger ones 
from a poor return of furs, and they were glad to 
take up the other branches of trade as growing 
settlement made them profitable. Even these 
branches were, however, operated so largely on 
credit that there could be no certainty of avoiding 
loss. In addition, both supply and demand were 
highly variable. This was particularly true at De- 
troit. Much of the provision-trade at that post 
was with the fur-companies at Michilimackinac, 
where the requirements seemed to vary every year. 


All the goods used by these merchants, both 
for the fur-trade and for the trade with the settle- 
ments, were bought on credit from the Montreal 
importers. These goods were either sold at the post 
where the merchant lived or were given out, again 
on credit, to traders who went directly into the 
Indian country. Profits were always uncertain, and 
even balancing the original outlay could not be 
counted on. The season might be a bad one for 
hunting, in which case the goods given to the In- 
dians would never be paid for—goods or furs might 
be damaged—or, in the case of these smaller mer- 
chants, where competition existed, an overstock of 
goods might occur at some post and force down 
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prices. When returns were small, further credit 
had to be obtained, and most of these merchants 
were, in actual fact, never out of debt to some im- 
porting house in Montreal. 


Besides these merchants, who were stationed 
at such points as Cataraqui, Detroit or even Mich- 
ilimackinac, there were innumerable small com- 
panies or independent merchants who had nostores, 
but who made expeditions into the country around 
Detroit, Lake Michigan or the Mississippi. These 
also relied on the Montreal importers for the neces- 
sary credit, and some of them were agents for 
Montreal houses. 


The most important fur-traders were the 
Montreal merchants associated together under the 
name of the North West Company. Independent 
traders and small companies had penetrated to the 
north-west country since the later ’60’s. The in- 
creased risks of these remote ventures and the long 
credit required for them, made competition more 
than usually disastrous. The merchants engaged in 
the trade tended more and more to combination in 
order to avoid ruin. By 1779 all eight companies 
then interested in the north-west trade were asso- 
ciated for common enterprises in that country, 
under the name of the North West Company. The 
company underwent reorganization several times 
during the next decade, and by 1790 it had changed 
from an association of equal partners to one in 
which a single company—McTavish, Frobisher and 
Company—held the controlling shares. 


The great capital resources of the North West 
Company backed enterprises that penetrated far 
beyond Lake Winnipeg. The Company traded also 
to some extent through Michilimackinac, but the 
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north-west was the territory of the future. The 
competition offered by this organization was effec- 
tive in keeping all lesser concerns out of the north- 
west, and the small companies and independent 
traders confined their attention, as has been said, 
to the Detroit, Lake Michigan and Mississippi dis- 
tricts. 


The North West Company bought its own 
Indian goods in London, sent out trading expedi- 
tions conducted by its own employees, and handled 
the selling of the furs in London. This centralized 
organization did not make the trade any less pre- 
carious. Immense profits were realized on success- 
ful ventures, but they were necessary to balance 
the possibility of great unexpected losses. 


The fur-trade followed two routes to the in- 
terior of the continent, on either one of which 
transportation was slow and expensive. If the lower 
or Lake route was used from Montreal to Michili- 
mackinac, the goods were carried in carts to La- 
chine, in batteaux to Cataraqui, (with occasional 
short cart-trips on the way), in ships to the Land- 
ing on the Niagara River (unless the batteaux went 
the whole way around the shore of Lake Ontario), 
in carts to Chippawa, in batteaux to Fort Erie, in 
ships to Detroit, and usually in still other ships to 
Michilimackinac. Every time the goods were moved 
some forwarding-agent exacted a charge for per- 
forming the service, and every time they were ex- 
posed to damage. 


On the upper route, which was the one generally 
followed by the North West Company on the way 
to the Grande Portage, the goods went by canoe up 
the Ottawa River across through Lake Nipissing to 
Lake Huron, and from there to Michilimackinac 
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to obtain food before going on through the carry- 
ing-place to Lake Superior. Between Lachine and 
Michilimackinac there were thirty-six portages and 
the journey occupied six weeks. This route was 
preferred for the long journey to the Grande Port- 
age because it laid no dependence on variable lake 
winds, and the arrival of an expedition at either 
end of a trip could be calculated to a day. It had, 
nevertheless, two important drawbacks—the limit- 
ed capacity of the canoes in proportion to the num- 
ber of men necessary for each one, and the fact 
that the route lay entirely through uninhabited 
country, so that a large part of every canoe’s cargo 
must be food for the men. Even so, had they under- 
taken to carry sufficient food for the whole jour- 
ney, there would have been too little space left for 
a profitable cargo, and they were forced to detour 
to Michilimackinac to renew their supply. A canoe 
loaded with £500 worth of goods cost £250 to send 
from Montreal to the Grande Portage by the upper 
route. Beyond the Grande Portage, although a 
third of every canoe’s load was provisions, the food- 
supply of the agents was always of the most pre- 
carious nature. The expedition was too far away 
from its supply-base to make the carrying of suf- 
ficent provisions a practical or profitable under- 
taking. 


It is clear that the immense distances over 
which goods and furs had to be carried meant that 
the operation of the whole trade depended upon a 
sufficient supply of food being available at some 
point on the route. The Montreal merchants them- 
selves, in speaking of the Ottawa route, declared 
that 


“such is the poverty of the country, that un- 
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less provisions can be procured from Detroit, 
the North West trade would cease to be 
carried on, because of the insupportable ex- 
pense that would accrue, if transported by 
canoes by the Great River.” 


Early in the history of the province, it became ap- 
parent that this necessity would make the old trade 
and the new settlements of mutual benefit. Every 
summer the North West Company’s agents bought 
provisions at Detroit and sent them to Michili- 
mackinac to replenish the Company’s canoes. These 
provisions would be grown at Detroit, or brought 
up from the Bay of Quinte, and in either case the 
purchase was a great encouragement both to settlers 
and to provision merchants. The goods that went 
by the Lakes were not conducted personally by 
company agents as those that went by the Ottawa 
were, so that company purchases were not made to 
feed company employees. At the same time, the 
men who operated the ships and the batteaux, the 
handlers that were necessary at every transfer- 
point, and the forwarding-agents who conducted 
the business required food just as much as if they 
had been French-Canadian canoe-men on the long 
journey up the Ottawa. At Detroit, and Michili- 
mackinac, whence expeditions set off for the 
IJlinois and for the extensive Mississippi territory, 
the demand for food-supplies was very large. The 
fur-trade supplied, in fact, a waiting market for 
the expanding agricultural settlements, while the 
accessability of an increasing food-supply added 
yearly to the security of the fur-trading expedi- 
tions and enabled them to penetrate still further 
into the fur-bearing country. By 1792, the surplus 
of flour was not large enough or certain enough to 
sive the fur-traders the benefit of lowered prices, 
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but they were saved much of the expense of bring- 
ing all their supplies from the lower country, while 
the settlers were able to avoid the expense of send- 
ing their products to a distant market. 


At Niagara trade and settlement were helping 
each other in still another way. The waggons and 
horses for the cartage from the Landing to Chip- 
pawa were provided by the local farmers. They 
were paid a fixed rate for transport by a group of 
merchants who had secured from the government 
the management of the road. In this way, the means 
of transport were always ready for goods going up 
or down, while the farmers made a little extra 
profit that was more than useful to them. This 
arrangement had been made only when the road on 
the east side of the river was opened in 1790, so that 
by the time of Simcoe’s arrival it had scarcely begun 
to exercise any marked influence on the settlement. 


By 1792 the fate of the vast fur-trade seemed 
hanging in the balance. The uneasy question of the 
retention of the frontier forts by Britain was be- 
coming every day more insistent and it was obvious 
that some final settlement must soon be made. Ac- 
cording to the merchants interested, England 
would lose anywhere from the half to the whole of 
the fur-trade if the posts were surrendered and the 
boundary line already arranged adhered to. They 
grew increasingly uneasy as Dorchester pursued his 
search for substitute posts on the Canadian side of 
the line. Between 1790 and 1792 memorials and 
protests from merchants of every class poured in on 
Dorchester, Simcoe or anyone who seemed likely 
to have influence with the home government. The 
war between the Indians and the United States, 
which greatly curtailed the hunting in the Detroit 
country, cast additional gloom on the merchants 
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interested in the trade of that part, and by the time 
Simcoe arrived in his new province a feeling of 
uneasy pessimism was creeping among many of the 
merchants. 
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Chapter Four 
IMMIGRATION AND LAND SETTLEMENT 


Simcoe arrived in Upper Canada with the con- 
fident determination to people the province as 
quickly and as thoroughly as possible. ‘‘His Majesty’s 
interests”, he said on leaving Quebec, “‘will be essen- 
tially promoted by the speedy condensation of 
a numerous, virtuous agricultural people.” A series 
of sound and discerning reasons lay behind this 
conclusion, and first-hand acquaintance with the 
province did nothing to alter his opinion. Under 
existing conditions, the administration of Upper 
Canada must be an annual expense to England. It 
was impossible to derive revenue from duties on 
imported goods, whose prices were already exor- 
bitant from transportation charges. A potential 
source of revenue had been provided by the recent 
Constitutional Act in the form of the Crown Re- 
serves, but no revenue could arise from these until 
they acquired value from the existence of settle- 
ments around them. Therefore, the sooner the 
country was well-filled with settlers, the sooner 
would the British treasury be relieved of the ex- 
pense of Upper Canadian administration. The 
sooner, also, Upper Canada was solidly settled, the 
sooner would England be relieved of the possible 
and awkward necessity of trying to defend a long, 
uninhabited forest frontier. Upper Canada would 
be able to defend herself, if the mere appearance of 
solid strength did not dispel any thoughts of at- 
tack. Upper Canada and the American territory to 
the south of the Lakes would all be settled some day. 
That could not be prevented. Whichever nation 
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would command the Lakes would also control the 
commerce that was expected presently to flow in 
increasing bounty through the Saint Lawrence 
water-system. Wisdom, then, would dictate rapid 
settlement on the British side, to secure the com- 
mand of the Lakes and their commerce permanent- 
ly by being first on the ground. 


The effort to build up the population never 
relaxed. Simcoe’s early confidence in American 
immigration remained strong and continued to 
present what seemed a simple solution to the prob- 
lem of population. Even before he left Quebec, 
his Proclamation of the terms on which land was 
to be had was published. It was insinuated into the 
United States by way of the English and West 
Indian newspapers, which trading-vessels carried 
to the American ports. Special agents were com- 
missioned to advertise Upper Canada and its ad- 
vantages, both natural and political, through the 
length and breadth of the republic. 


“JT have trumpeted your Proclamations” wrote 
ec 2 
one of them, “all over New England since 
my return, and expect a numerous applica- 
tion from that quarter will be made to you 
for lands.” 


Propaganda evidently became at last so energetic 
that the United States Gazette felt justified in accus- 
ing the British and the governor of Upper Canada 
of “decoying to their settlements a number of fam- 
ilies who were under the most strict obligations” to 
a local land promoter. 


When, however, Simcoe wrote with cheerful 
confidence to inform Dundas (then Colonial Sec- 
retary) of his activities, Dundas expressed com- 
plete disapproval of any special efforts to encourage 
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population, particularly population from the 
United States: 


“Population is often the effect, but never I be- 
lieve was, or will be, the cause of the pros- 
perity of any country. ... There is every 
appearance of Settlers coming from thence 
(U.S.) in sufficient numbers, and of their 
own accord, without going out of your way 
Ceene coe tuvecher) In short, my opinion 
is that if care is taken to render the situation 
of Settlers under your Government comfort- 
able and happy, the fame of their being so 
will naturally spread itself and produce suf- 
ficiency of Emigration from other States.” 


This was evidently the official point of view, for 
the year before Grenville, Dundas’s predecessor, 
had written in much the same strain to Dorchester, 
but Simcoe refused to accept it. Bitterly hurt by 
the criticism, he replied with a vehemence and in- 
dignation very unlike his usual manner towards 
Dundas. He declared that if population alone were 
not the cause of prosperity, the combination of 
population and industry that would be found in 
Upper Canada would be. He emphasized the fact 
that previous experience in North American farm- 
ing would make immigrants from the United 
States infinitely more useful to the country than 
any Europeans could be, and he emphasized with 
equal vigour his faith in the political dependability 
of American settlers. 


“In general,” he wrote, “they are allured by the 
advantages of the British Government, which 
they have felt, and to which it is my firm 
and uniform belief, during every period of 
the late war, the greatest part of the native 
Colonists were unalterably attached.” 
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This was not, as it may appear on the surface, 
a mere profession of faith in Loyalism. A closer 
examination of his views shows a basis more prac- 
tical than mere sentiment. Before he left England, 
he had expressed confidence in the power of attrac- 
tion and adhesion exercised by economic prosperity, 
and closer acquaintance with American immigrants 
did not change his views. “The advantages of the 
British Government” of which he spoke as an at- 
traction to settlers, were the mere advantages of 
an efficient and protective administration, without 
which he did not expect to retain the people’s at- 
tachement. In 1793, he said of the immigrants to 
whom he was constantly and gladly giving land: 


“The preference of the British form of Gov- 
ernment is alleged by some for quitting the 
States, but the oppression of the Land Job- 
bers, and the uncertainty of titles, is the more 
general reason.” 


To understand Simcoe’s policy, it must be recog- 
nized that he was prepared to accept this eyed 
and unsentimental motive for immigration, and to 
receive the immigrants who were actuated by it. 


There is no purpose in pretending that Simcoe 
did not view the Loyalists with an eye of special 
favour, or that he did not take special measures to 
exclude settlers of proved republicanism; but there 
is ample evidence that, in spite of his romantic and 
idealistic temperament, he assumed at least as great 
a power of attachment in practical prosperity as in 
sentiment or emotional interest. It is evident that 
he regarded with composure an influx of settlers 
from the United States whose Loyalism could not 
be proved. In his report to the Board of Trade in 
September of 1794, he states in a matter-of-fact 
manner: 
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“The settlers, who since the Establishment of 
the Government have been granted lands and 
are now flocking into the Country, are in part 
composed of Loyalists.” 


In November of the same year the Council recorded 
the resolution 


“that all persons professing the Christian Re- 
ligion, and being capable of manual labour, 
who can adduce satisfactory vouchers of their 
having paid obedience to the laws and led a 
life of inoffensive manners in the Country 
where they last resided, shall in future be 
considered as qualified to be admitted to the 
Possession of Lands within this Province, 
after having taken and subscribed to the 
oaths of allegiance and settlement prescribed 
by the Act of Parliament.” 


Indeed, so ready was Simcoe to accept the good 
faith of immigrants, that as early as 1793 we find 
one of his American agents, when he sends word 
that “numerous applications” for land may be ex- 
pected from New England, presuming to suggest 
that Simcoe be “a little more circumspect with 
them than usual” because many of them may turn 
out to be mere land-jobbers. 


The proportion of American to other settlers 
entering the province during the mid-Simcoe period 
is suggested in an outline drawn up by D. W. 
Smith, the Acting Surveyor-General, of the origins 
of persons receiving 200-acre grants between No- 
vember of 1794 and December 1795. Of the 250 
people included in the survey, 12 were born in 
England, 12 in Scotland, 27 in Ireland, 5 in Lower 
Canada, one in Bermuda, 8 in Germany, one in 
Nova Scotia, one in Spain, 21 were not classed, and 
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162 were born in the United States. It is clear from 
this that Simcoe was right in his assumption as to 
what the source of the majority of his population 
must be. He expected other immigration, of course 
—New Brunswick, the British Isles and Europe 
were all expected to make their contribution—but 
the backbone of the settlement, he continued to 
assume, as he had before he left England, would be 
immigrants from the United States. 


Simcoe’s proclamation from Quebec, which 
was the same as that issued for Lower Canada and 
was based on instructions from England, offered 
200 acres of land to every settler, with additional 
amounts up to 1,000 acres for those who appeared 
capable of improving a larger quantity. Special 
capability, according to Simcoe’s practice, might lie 
in any of several things—if the settler were an ex- 
perienced farmer, if he had a little property with 
which he could stock his farm, and buy tools and 
seed, if he had a large family of growing sons who 
could help him with the clearing, or if he showed 
himself unusually industrious in improving his first 
allotment. If a man was in a position to improve 
land quickly, it was an obvious policy to give him 
plenty of land to improve, and so bring the whole 
country more quickly under cultivation. 


Soldiers disbanded in the country, and U.E.L’s. 
- received their grants free of all expense. Other set- 
tlers paid some small fees, which were the subject 
of a good deal of controversy and were not fixed 
until 1794. The fees were necessary to save the 
government some of the expense of the elaborate 
clerical routine of the Surveyor-General’s office; 
but when Portland (Dundas’s successor) suggested 
that the cost of the surveys should also be paid by 
the settlers, Simcoe was alarmed lest this should 
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check immigration and bitterly denounced the 
plan. The increase of immigration, however, was 
making settlement far too costly for the govern- 
ment, and before Simcoe left the country, the ex- 
pense of survey had been added to the other fees. 


An oath of allegiance was required from every 
settler, but the signing of it was inevitably a for- 
mality, and Simcoe’s chief concern was with two 
other more practical matters. The first was to as- 
certain that the petitioner was capable, if he was 
given land, of cultivating it. This was an obvious 
precaution, because if the land was not cultivated, 
settlement would be retarded instead of hastened 
by the grant. The second was to make sure that the 
man who was assigned land would actually settle 
on it and make conscientious efforts to improve it. 
Indeed, the chief qualification required of a peti- 
tioner was that he should become a “useful settler”. 
The phrase appears repeatedly in correspondence 
and Council Minutes. The intention to become an 
actual inhabitant of the province was required for 
all assignments of land, and two regulations were 
specially designed to tie the grantee to his land until 
some sort of improvement had been made on it. 
The land was inalienable until after the patent had 
issued, and no patent could issue until actual im- 
provement had taken place. 


The amount of improvement that was neces- 
sary is nowhere specified, except for special cases. 
By the Regulations of 1789, some improvement 
must take place within a year, and it is likely that 
this rule continued; although land was rarely re- 
possessed, and then only if it had lain neglected for 
a number of years, and some new petitioner asked 
for it. The Land Office forms, in stating the terms 
of the grant, say merely “having improved the 
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same, he shall receive a grant thereof.” Petitions for 
patents use the same indefinite phrase—usually the 
petitioner “states that he has improved his lot and 
begs to be confirmed in it”. It is likely that some 
scale of improvements came to be accepted, but 
what this was it is impossible even to suggest. 


Simcoe kept his own eye on the progress of 
settlement and cultivation and those optimists who 
applied for additional lands before their first lots 
were sufficiently cleared found little generosity at 
the hands of the Governor. His natural caution 
was, however, sometimes overwhelmed by his 
anxiety to speed up the settlement and by his wil- 
lingness to offer prospective immigrants every in- 
ducement to settle in the province. More than once, 
for example, in spite of his restrictions about “‘bona 
fide settlers”, we find him confidently assigning 
lands to people who had not yet left the United 
States. He was subject, too, to errors in judgment, 
and sometimes believed too readily in the ability of 
the more prosperous applicants to improve large 
quantities of land. 


The routine of distributing the land was 
slightly different from that in existence before 
Simcoe’s administration. The four Districts were 
retained, but with altered names. Luneburg be- 
came the Eastern District, Mecklenburg the Mid- 
land District, Nassau the Home District and Hesse 
the Western District. They were divided, for ad- 
ministrative purposes, into nineteen counties, which 
lay in a continuous row along the Saint Lawrence 
and Lakes Ontario and Erie. To hasten the busi- 
ness of settlement, seven Land Boards, among which 
the nineteen Counties were divided, were appointed 
to replace the four old District Boards. This was 
not found satisfactory, and in 1794 Boards were 
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abolished altogether, so that a closer watch on set- 
tlement might be kept by the Governor-in-Council. 
Complete centralization, however, seemed too 
clumsy for the quick action that Simcoe desired. 
In an effort to prevent congestion in the Council, 
and to ensure that settlement be kept in brisk pro- 
gress, Magistrates were given the power to give 
recommendations for 200-acre lots to persons of 
proven virtue, who were “capable of manual 
labour” and would subscribe to the usual oaths of 
allegiance. The Magistrate’s task was merely to ex- 
amine the petitioner and to certify that he was 
qualified to receive a lot. Unlike the Land Boards, 
he had no power to direct surveys or to assign loca- 
tions. Those matters were handled by the local 
deputy-surveyor, who was attached to the Sur- 
veyor-General’s department and no doubt acted 
under direct orders from Smith. By this system, the 
heavy work of examining the applicants continued 
to be divided, while the actual direction of settle- 
ment throughout the province was brought under 
the control of the Acting Surveyor-General, whose 
policy was directed by the Council. It is an interest- 
ing indication of the pressure of immigration, that 
Magistrates’ recommendations were abandoned 
within two years, because the Surveyor-General’s 
office was unable to cope with the rush of work. 


When Simcoe took up the administration of the 
province, not a single deed had been issued for any 
of the land that was then occupied under Land 
Board certificates of location, nor indeed was there 
any definite information available as to how many 
of these certificates had been issued. Simcoe under- 
took at once to secure to all these early settlers legal 
titles to the land they occupied. In spite of his 
efforts, however, the confusion of transferred own- 
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erships into which the certificates had previously 
drifted, and the indifference of the holders, who 
looked on the certificates as a sufficient title, so 
complicated the business that, when Simcoe left the 
country, there was still a large number of certifi- 
cates around the province. As late, indeed, as 1818 
these certificates, legally out-of-date and worth- 
less, were being produced to obtain patents. 


It was Simcoe’s determination that no such 
neglect in the prompt issuing of deeds should occur 
during his administration. He did not, as I have 
said, expect loyalty to be proof against incompetent 
or careless government. The process of obtaining 
the patent was a little complicated, but it was all 
designed to ensure actual improvement before a 
permanent deed was obtained. In brief the system 
was this: when the applicant received his recom- 
mendation for a location from a magistrate, or his 
order of council for a grant, he was able to apply 
to the Surveyor-General’s department for his exact 
lot or lots. A petition to Council might specify 
the lot desired, and if the choice was approved by 
the Council, that lot would be assigned to the 
petitioner. Otherwise the selection lay with the 
Land Office. A Land Board assignment, as has been 
stated, itself indicated the lot. When his land was 
identified, the grantee must begin satisfactory im- 
provements before he could apply for and receive 
a patent. As in the case of the holders of Land 
Board certificates, when the settler actually got on 
the land, he was usually satisfied and constantly 
postponed the trip to Newark, or later to York, to 
secure the deed. There could never, of course, be 
any question of removing actual and industrious 
settlers from land they were clearing and cultivat- 
ing, so that the Council was left with no means to 
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compel application for patents. The mere existence 
of machinery for issuing patents was, however, an 
improvement over the previous decade, and months 
before Simcoe left the country, the machinery was 
working smoothly and turning out the first of the 
Upper Canadian title deeds. 


With Simcoe’s energetic encouragement, and 
with the increased attraction that growing pop- 
ulation gave the province, the number of assign- 
ments made to settlers became larger every year. 
The special schedule of grants to reduced soldiers 
remained in force, and for some time military lands 
formed a large proportion of all the land granted. 
All grants above 200 acres had to be made by the 
Executive Council, so that the preponderance in the 
Council minutes of large military grants and fam- 
ily-lands for soldiers and Loyalists, is apt to obscure 
the fact that it was the smaller settlers that Simcoe 
was really interested in encouraging. Two thousand 
acres to a Subaltern meant at least 1,800 acres stand- 
ing idle for years—two thousand acres to ordinary 
settlers meant ten families on the land and ten little 
farms under cultivation. The “condensation” of 
population of which Simcoe wrote from the time 
he received his appointment to the time he left Can- 
ada, would be achieved only by numerous small 
grants which would place the inhabitants in com- 
pact settlements. It was on the small, industrious 
settlers that Simcoe depended for his population and 
for the spread of settlement; and it was in their at- 
tachment, through personal interest, to the land, 
that he intended to find a foundation for the solid- 
ity and progress and permanence of the province. 


It must not be overlooked that throughout 
Simcoe’s administration, there was in operation ma- 
chinery especially designed to facilitate 200-acre 
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allotments to “the lower classes of persons”. For the 
first two years there were Land Boards, which could 
make no grant above 200 acres, and which could 
therefor work through the applications for ‘single 
lots rapidly without the constant interruption of 
examining elaborate military claims and special 
demands. 


It is unfortunate that only one Land Board 
record for the Simcoe period survives, but an ex- 
amination even of this one record (that of the 
Board for Essex and Kent) and of the Council 
Minutes will indicate the trend of policy. From No- 
vember of 1792 to November of 1793, the Council 
ordered about 165 allotments to individuals. At 
least 85 of these were military grants of various 
sizes from 200 to 5,000 acres. Of the rest, some 35 
were for 200-acre allotments to people who had 
received no other land in the Province. In the same 
period, the Land Board of Essex and Kent (which 
was only one of seven similar Boards), assigned 58 
lots of 200 acres each to 58 different applicants, 
who again were receiving no other land. Essex and 
Kent had just emerged from the encumbrances 
which had for several years blocked the distribution 
of land in that district, so it is probable that these 
two counties were experiencing a greater flood of 
immigration than some of the older settled districts, 
where the water-fronts were already occupied. 
Nevertheless, the activities of the Board for Essex 
and Kent at least indicate the work that the other 
six Boards must have been doing at the same time, 
even though on a smaller scale. It is surely not an 
extravagant estimate to suggest that these seven 
Land Boards must have made at least as many as- 
signments for 200 acres as the Council did for all 
amounts, including military grants. 3 
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From 1794 to 1796, the system of recom- 
mendation by magistrates replaced the work of the 
Land Boards in facilitating the settlement of small 
farmers. No recommendation could be made for 
more than 200 acres, and the certificate was valid 
only if the applicant had received no other land in 
the Province. Every obstacle that could be was re- 
moved from the path of the small settler. He was 
saved both the time and the expense of the long 
trip to the seat of government; his application was 
considered by the Magistrate more quickly than it 
could be by the Council; and it was evidently an 
established practice that his certificate should be 
attended to by the Surveyors promptly, in prefer- 
ence to assignments by the Council even of prior 
date. Between November of 1794 and December 
of 1795, 250 locations of this sort were made, and 
it is highly possible that an even larger number of 
certificates were actually issued but had not been 
attended to before Smith drew up his summary at 
the year’s end. There seems to be no surviving 
record of the certificates issued or the locations 
made in the second year, but before the summer 
was out, the system of recommendations was sus- 
pended to enable the Surveyor-General’s depart- 
ment to get through some of the accumulated work 
that it had occasioned. 


During these two years, the scramble for 
the largesse of military and family lands was less 
dominant in land affairs, and the real policy be- 
comes visible even in the Council Minutes. Of the 
325 assignments ordered by the Council in 1795, 
about one-third were for grants of 200 acres to set- 
tlers who had received no other lands. If to these 
are added the 250 lots assigned on magistrates’ 
recommendations, we have approximately 360 lots 
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of 200 acres assigned as initial grants in that year, 
compared with about 215 other assignments, of 
which some 120 were unavoidable grants of mili- 
tary and family lands and perhaps a score of others 
went to officers of the Government. Only about 75 
grants above 200 acres were made to ordinary 
petitioners. This survey makes no pretence to per- 
fect exactness, and it is further invalidated by the 
fact that the 200 Magistrates’ Certificates represent 
actual locations, while it is probable that the Coun- 
cil assignments were not all located in that year. It 
serves, nevertheless, to indicate the tendency of the 
land-granting policy. If we had a record of the 
next year, when the Land Office went down before 
the onslaught of demands for locations, it is likely 
that we should find the number of Magistrates’ 
Certificates still larger. 


Even the 400 and 600-acre assignments that 
were fairly common in the early optimistic days 
tended to disappear as Simcoe realized the limited 
ability of one man and his family to clear and cul- 
tivate the land. Grants of additional land were, of 
course, always available as a reward for industry 
and were often made, although they were some- 
times refused because they did not appear to have 
been earned. There were of course cases of accum- 
ulation. Men of property sometimes secured grants 
of 1,200 acres for themselves with additional land 
for each of their children either at once or as they 
came of age. But the number of 1,200-acre grants 
is comparatively small, and there is no doubt that 
when Simcoe ordered such amounts, he had every 
confidence that the people who received them were 
in a financial position to improve more than the 
ordinary settler. He was inclined to overlook the 
fact that financial means were of small use in a 
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province where labour was almost unobtainable, 
and he failed to realize the more important fact 
that many of those who had means to cultivate land 
had no inclination whatever. In fact, the disin- 
clination grew with the size of the grant, and it was 
the largest grants, usually, that were left unim- 
proved, the holders waiting optimistically for them 
to acquire a market value. 


In the very first months of his administration, 
Simcoe was presented with a land problem that 
was to cause trouble and disappointment to the 
Council during the whole of his term of office. 
Numbers of petitions were received by the Council, 
praying in each case for the grant of one or more 
townships where large groups of immigrants could 
settle together. The petition was usually presented 
by three or four leaders who purported to be the 
chosen representatives of a body of prospective im- 
migrants. They asked for land to be reserved for 
these people until they could arrange to come into 
the province, and were lavish in their assurances of 
good faith and confident promises to fill the appro- 
priated land with settlers in a very few years. 
Actually, as later appeared, these leaders usually 
had no commission from anyone to secure lands, or 
at least not from the numbers of people they 
claimed. They obtained the promise of the Council 
to reserve a township for them, and then sought 
for settlers wherever they could find them, using 
every inducement to entice them into the country. 
It became perfectly evident in a few years that the 
leaders were in most cases ordinary land-jobbers, 
Some of them sold or rented farm lots out of their 
tracts, and all of them certainly expected some 
special reward of land for their exertions in pro- 
curing settlers for the province. 
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Although Simcoe saw the system of township 
grants in use in Lower Canada when he was at Que- 
bec, he could not have contemplated a similar de- 
velopment in his own province. It is not suggested 
in his Proclamation, and he seems to have had no 
plan ready for it, because he wrote twice to Dor- 
chester to inquire how the situation was usually 
handled. He accepted the associated companies 
readily enough, at the beginning. Each of the set- 
tlers was to receive only 200 acres, so that it must 
have seemed an unrivalled opportunity for filling 
the province quickly with the compact settlements 
of small farmers for which he was so eager. At the 
same time, it is certain that he never intended the 
leaders of the groups to derive any extraordinary 
benefit from their position. That was approaching 
too near a monopoly, and he regarded all monopolies 
as demoralizing influences in a society. Dundas, on 
the other hand, evidently assumed quite readily 
that the majority of settlement must be accomp- 
lished by leaders and their associates, and did not 
hesitate to accord to the leader 


“out of the Shares of his Associates, such a 
quantity of Land as may be a reasonable 
Compensation for the money he advances to 
put them in possession.” 


Simcoe was prepared to give most of the leaders the 
1,200 acres that he usually gave to men who seemed 
particularly capable of improving land, but past 
that he would not go. 


On October 6, 1792, the Council granted six 
Townships to six different groups of associates. 
One of these groups was refused three additional 
townships which it had asked for, and the petitions 
of three other groups were ordered to stand over. 
It is evident that Simcoe felt that he was definitely 
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promoting settlement by these grants, for he wrote 
to Dundas that Townships had been granted 


“only to those Persons who seem likely to 
bring an acquisition of Settlers into the 
Country.” 


During the winter, at least six other townships were 
ordered, some applications were rejected and others 
were ordered to stand over. The petitions of those 
leaders who did not’state an intention of settling 
in the province themselves were rejected, but there 
seems to have been no other general rule applied, 
each case being decided on its own merits. 


Simcoe was merely reserving these townships 
for the convenience of groups of immigrants who 
wished to settle together, and it never occurred to 
him to regard them as being in any way the prop- 
erty of the leaders who petitioned for them. It 
must have been a painful shock to him, therefore, 
when in April of 1793 he received information that 
some of the townships were being offered for sale 
in the United States by these leaders. By June, the 
Council was sufficiently disillusioned to pass a reso- 
lution not to grant any more townships for the 
present, but that did not stop the flow of petitions 
for them, and within a month three more had been 
granted. The ready generosity of the first year, 
however, was not displayed again. From this point 
on, most of the applicants for townships were either 
refused altogether, or were given a part of a town- 
ship, or a few thousand acres, or a grant from 200 
to 1,200 acres for each of the actual petitioners. 
Since Simcoe was convinced that American land- 
jobbing was responsible for American emigration, 
he could not afford to countenance land-jobbing in 
Upper Canada. 
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The grants of townships were not a total 
failure, as far as settlement was concerned. Most 
of the leaders put a few people on their land, and 
some of them were very zealous in their efforts. 
Nevertheless, the appropriated townships did not 
fill up with anything like the speed that was ex- 
pected of them. Up to two and three hundred fam- 
ilies in four years had been promised by some of 
the applicants, and the dozen or so families that 
appeared were a sad disappointment. In addition, 
these large appropriations were keeping some of the 
best land on Lake Ontario closed to independent 
settlers. On May 25, 1796, a proclamation threw 
open for regular settlement twelve of the appro- 
priated townships, because the lands had been of- 
fered for sale by the grantees, and because they had 
not been settled according to the original agree- 
ment. Other townships had already been abandoned 
by disappointed promoters. On July 20 Simcoe 
wrote to Portland, bitterly condemning the whole 
system and declaring his faith that Upper Canada’s 
natural advantages would be attraction enough to 
honest settlers without making extraordinary 
grants. 


The Canada Act which had created Simcoe’s 
province had provided that reserves equal to one- 
seventh of the land laid out for occupation should 
be kept for the future uses of the Crown, and an 
equal quantity for the support of a Protestant 
Clergy. According to the arrangement that was 
adopted by the Council, these reserves were not, like 
the previous ones, marked out in large isolated 
squares at the corners of the townships. They were 
scattered, in 200-acre lots, through the granted 
acres, for the double purpose of preventing large 
unimproved reserves becoming an impediment to 
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settlement, and of making the reserves valuable as 
soon as possible by their proximity to improved 
lands. The market price of unimproved land was 
just about equal to the fees on a grant, so that un- 
less the reserves could be given some special value, 
as by their position in a settled community, the 
government would gain no more from their dis- 
posal than if they were granted away at the ordin- 
ary fees. 


It was always confidently expected that the 
Crown Reserves would soon become, by sale or by 
lease, a dependable source of revenue, the prospect 
of which Simcoe, in a typical manner, believed 
would encourage settlers to come into the province. 
The debts and taxes of the United States were al- 
ways to him a potent reason for Americans to prefer 
“the British form of Government”. At the same 
time, Simcoe realized clearly that if by maladminis- 
tration these reserves should be deemed by the 
people to interfere with settlement or intercourse 
between settled parts, or should appear in any way 
to become an abuse, they might cease to be a cause 
of attachment to Britain, and become instead ‘‘an 
incitement to disunion and revolt”. For this reason 
he did not want the reserves left too long unim- 
proved. There was nothing to be gained by selling 
them, but he hoped some arrangements could be 
made to lease them to prevent them lying totally 
neglected in the midst of settled areas. 


Simcoe also took it upon himself to make spe- 
cial additional reserves for special purposes. When 
he opened a road, built a public inn or wharf, or 
planned a canal, he set aside some blocks of land to 
be sold later to reimburse the government for the 
original expense of the undertaking. He tried to 
place these reserves near the improvement, what- 
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ever it was, so that whatever benefit it brought to 
the district, would be a benefit also to the special 
reserve and make it the sooner valuable. These 
reserves were few in number. The works they cov- 
ered were Dundas Street, an inn at the head of Lake 
Ontario, a wharf at York, and a canal (which was 
not even started) between the Bay of Quinte and 
Lake Ontario. 


In spite of the elaborate waterways with which 
the province was surrounded and interlaced, it was 
always a matter of great concern to Simcoe to open 
up the interior of it as quickly as possible by means 
of roads. He was anxious to concentrate his settle- 
ments, for protection, for mutual help, and for the 
easier development of trade, and roads alone could 
make it possible to settle the back concessions and 
inland townships. Moreover, by 1792 roads were 
becoming more necessary as the increasing number 
of mills blocked some of the streams that could 
otherwise have been used for canoe transport. Every 
township that was laid out after the creation of the 
province had ample allowance for roads among the 
farm-lots, but these roads were left to be opened as 
spreading settlement required them. It was on the 
arterial roads that would open whole inland sections 
to settlement and sideroads that Simcoe concen- 
trated first. 


By September of 1792, the line of a road from 
Burlington Bay to the Thames was being surveyed. 
This might not seem a very useful road for a begin- 
ning, because it was not near any existing settle- 
ment, but it illustrates very clearly Simcoe’s inten- 
tion in making roads. Before he left England, he 
had decided to choose a site for his capital some- 
where on the River Thames. If the Thames were to 
become the administrative centre, it must obviously 
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have some means of direct communication with the 
rest of the province. The river itself was a com- 
munication to the Detroit frontier and the new 
settlement there, and this road would make a con- 
nection with the Niagara and Lake Ontario dis- 
tricts. It would open up the peninsula from the 
east and make possible the thick settlement that 
must rapidly surround the capital. Simcoe had no 
intention of waiting for gradual natural develop- 
ment to bring the Thames out of the wilderness. 
He preferred to cut his way into the wilderness and 
bring the Thames out by main force. Yonge Street, 
from York to the Holland River, which passed 
through another district he was anxious to open, 
was planned on the same principle and begun the 
next year. 


Aside from their military uses, which had always 
the possibility of remoteness attached to them, the 
purpose of the roads was to build up settlement, so 
that it was only just that settlement should also be 
made to help build the roads. On both his great 
roads, Simcoe first transferred all the reserves to 
the back concessions, so that settlement along the 
road would be continuous. Then he laid out 200- 
acre lots on each side of the proposed road, and 
offered to grant them to people who would guar- 
antee to have a dwelling-house on the lot and 
occupied within a year. Location on a main high- 
way was considered a sufficient inducement for a 
special effort on the part of the settler. The road 
was “opened” by the troops, the special reserves 
already mentioned being intended to pay the 
expenses. A road that was merely “opened”, how- 
ever, was virtually no use for traffic, because it was 
full of stumps and holes and other impediments. 
Apparently the rest of the work on the road was to 
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be done as statute-labour by the convenient settlers, 
under the provincial highways act which began its 
long career in 1793. 


Road opening was necessarily a slow business. 
At mid-summer of 1793 the line of Dundas Street 
was still being surveyed and marked for the troops 
to open. The cost had by then mounted to £200, 
which is some indication of why the development of 
roads was not more rapid. By 795, however, both 
Dundas and Yonge Streets were being opened, and 
by the time Simcoe left the country, the opening 
was completed. Some work had also been done on 
Dundas Street between Burlington Bay and the 
Humber. Simcoe intended this road to be extended 
to Kingston, later on, by the settlers. He planned a 
road to the forks of the Rideau and one from the 
Thames to Long Point that would have completed 
the essential internal communications of the prov- 
ince. None of them was undertaken during Sim- 
coe’s administration. Like almost everything else, 
the roads progressed much more slowly than Simcoe 
expected. 


Chapter Five 


THE EXTENT AND DIRECTION OF 
SETTLEMENT 


The increasing rate at which the population 
of Upper Canada grew during Simcoe’s adminis- 
tration may be indicated by a comparison of two 
returns of immigrants entered at Oswego. The first 
covers the two-and-a-half years from May, 1789 to 
November, 1791, and includes 817 persons. The 
second covers the six months from April to October 
of 1795, and includes 1,064 persons. By the time 
Simcoe left the province, the population stood 
probably between 25,000 and 30,000. According 
to the latest official militia returns available, those 
of 1794, two-fifths of this population was in the 
Eastern District, about one-fifth in the Midland, 
one-fifth in the Home, and one-fifth in the West- 
ern District. 


It cannot be doubted that Simcoe was pain- 
fully disappointed in the progress he had made. At 
the end of five years he had prophesied a flourishing 
civilization in the Great Lakes peninsula, and at the 
end of four years not even the edges of the penin- 
sula were filled. The practical difficulties of mak- 
ing adequate surveys in so extensive a country, of 
sorting out the reserves in each township before any 
assignments were made in it, of carrying on the 
elaborate routine of the Land Office, of transport- 
ing settlers to new townships and procuring food 
for them when they were there, and the heart- 
breaking difficulties of all inland transportation, 
had impeded settlement to an extent Simcoe cer- 
tainly cannot have foreseen, and never openly ad- 
mitted. As Richard Cartwright said—with some 
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exaggeration perhaps, but echoing Russell’s senti- 
ments of two years before—“Our good Governor 
seems to imagine that he can in two or three years 
put the country into a situation that it is impossible 
it can arrive at in a century.” The mere task of 
clearing forest land for cultivation was probably 
underestimated by Simcoe when he made his orig- 
inal plans. No doubt, too, the immigration was 
considerably less than he had expected, but it was 
necessarily confined to five or six months of the 
year, and in any case there was more of it than the 
Land Office could accommodate. Many a petition 
was ordered to stand over until the land prayed for 
was surveyed, and many a settler was forced to 
begin improvements without any certainty of the 
boundaries of his allotment. 


The incomplete evidence available makes an 
examination of the exact extent of the land settled 
in Simcoe’s time rather difficult, but some general 
lines may be drawn. By 1796, there were about 
thirty-five townships in the Eastern District, lying 
three deep along the Saint Lawrence river, with 
some of the rear ones fronting on the Ottawa. 
Those in the first row were largely taken up. All 
the available lots in the first concessions of these 
were under assignments and were being cleared, so 
that settlement was virtually continuous along the 
water-front. The back concessions were also oc- 
cupied to some extent, although much of the land 
was assigned in military grants, and so neither avail- 
able for settlement nor actually undergoing im- 
provement. The second and third rows of town- 
ships were only partially occupied. At least eight of 
them had been assigned to Associated Companies, 
and for this reason were probably outlined before 
they were actually needed. Settlement was certainly 
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begun in them before the front townships were 
entirely filled. Orders for surveys give some indi- 
cation of the extent of settlement because the sur- 
veyors were usually not more than _ half-a-step 
ahead of the settlers and were sometimes a long way 
behind. The fact, therefore, that Smith wanted to 
complete the surveys of five of the rear townships 
—Osgoode, Walford, Montague, Russell and Kitely 
—in 1796, probably indicates that those lands were 
actually needed for settlers, or at least that all other 
available lands in those parts were already taken. It 
must be remembered, however, that the great ex- 
tent of country covered by the Eastern settlement 
was partly the effect of the large number of mili- 
tary grants that were made there during the ’80’s. 
Settlers coming in during the ’90’s were compelled 
to go inland. They were willing to do this because 
the large number of rivers in that District made in- 
land communication comparatively easy. 


The two towns that served this District were 
Cornwall, in the third township along the river, and 
New Johnstown in the seventh. 


The closely-settled waterfront continued 
through the Midland District. In fact, the Bay of 
Quinte section was probably the best settled of any 
in the province. As early as 1794, the townships 
were filled there to the back concessions, and except 
for the reserves, the improvements were continuous 
along the water-front. Only five of the sixteen 
townships included in this District were inland, and 
there were none beyond the second row. The inland 
townships were, however, probably filling rapidly, 
because in the autumn of 1796, Smith suggested 
completing the surveys of three of them, Rawdon, 
Huntingdon and Loughborough. The Kingston 
settlement was as old as the Saint Lawrence one, but 
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it lacked the attractions of proximity to Montreal, 
and the elaborate water-system that fed the Ottawa 
and Saint Lawrence rivers. 


The town for this district was, of course, 
Kingston, which remained the largest in the prov- 
ince. It had grown to about 120 houses and was in- 
creasing rapidly as a commercial centre, as is indi- 
cated by the frequent requests received by the 
Council for permission to erect wharves and store- 
houses on the waterfront. 


Right against the Bay of Quinte settlement lay 
the long row of eleven townships, stretching to 
York, that had been marked out the year before 
Simcoe’s arrival. Their remote situation, with lack 
of communications, mills, neighbours, markets, or 
a source of supplies made them an unlikely situa- 
tion for spontaneous settlement until the older 
sections filled up and spread along the shore. In 
spite of that, because they were the only available, 
unoccupied, water-front townships, they were 
much in demand by the Associated Companies. 
Simcoe was anxious to settle them quickly to 
accommodate the projected road from York to 
Kingston, so he accepted the Company proposals 
and eight of the eleven townships were reserved for 
Associates. By 1796, some settlement had been 
made in most of these, but it was comparatively 
little. The chief part of the settlement was in the 
unappropriated part near York, where the Council 
had made special efforts to encourage it. York 
township was perhaps half occupied and Markham, 
behind it, was about one-third filled with German 
settlers brought in by an elaborate Company settle- 
ment scheme. Of the rest, the four townships im- 


mediately to the east of York were the most popu- 
lar. One of these, Whitby, had about fifty lots 
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under assignment by October of 1796. East of this, 
settlement was scarcely begun. Clarke, for example, 
which was the second township east of Whitby, had 
evidently no settlers at all. The fact, however, that 
surveys were being made in all the Lake Ontario 
townships, indicates that some settlement was either 
going on or expected immediately, because it was 
not customary to survey appropriated townships 
until the settlers were actually on hand to take up 
their land. 


The only town in this part of the province was 
York, which had been laid out in a doubly-advan- 
tageous situation on the Toronto harbour, and at 
the foot of Yonge Street. Simcoe had bent every 
effort to its encouragement, and had secured for it 
the advantage of a military establishment, but by 
1796 it consisted only of a handful of buildings and 
a large town plan. Simcoe’s determination, before 
he left, to make York the temporary seat of Gov- 
ernment meant, of course, that every official had to 
have a town lot on which to build his residence, and 
a large number of the lots were under assignment, 
though not yet occupied. Merchants and others, 
who were preparing to follow the Government 
whenever it should move, also secured lots, and 
some were taken on speculation. 


West of York, thirty-six miles of forest 
stretched to the Head of the Lake. From here on, 
the entire Niagara peninsula was laid out in town- 
ships. There were 21 of them altogether, but they 
were in general not more than one-third or one-half 
the size of the Saint Lawrence, Kingston or Lake 
Ontario townships. Newark and the three town- 
ships behind it, along the shore of Lake Ontario, 
were largely settled right to the back concessions. 
The others were all settled to some extent, and sur- 
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veys in all of them were going on apace by 1795. 
The popular locations, however, were in Ancaster 
and Flamborough, the two townships that flanked 
the outlet of Dundas Street, and in Newark and 
Sugar Loaf, at the extremities of the Niagara River. 
The land on the Chippawa Creek, too, was growing 
steadily in popularity, as the connection of the 
Chippawa with the Grand River and Dundas Street 
seemed more important. 


There were five towns in this section. The 
three transfer points, Queenston, Chippawa, and 
Fort Erie were making gradual progress, but virtu- 
ally depended on the importance of the Niagara 
communication for their existence. Newark, as the 
seat of government, had grown rapidly and now 
contained about seventy houses. At the Head of the 
Lake, in Barton Township, another little town was 
growing up—neither from its position on a trade 
route, nor from any deliberate government plan, 
but from the natural impetus of the commercial 
necessities of a growing settlement. 


At an angle across the base of the Niagara 
peninsula, lay the 12-mile strip of land reserved for 
the Six Nations Indians. It followed the course of 
the Grand River from Lake Erie across Dundas 
Street, and far up beyond the practical limits of the 
province. Twelve or fifteen miles west of this re- 
serve, five townships were laid out behind Long 
Point—three on the lakefront and two inland. 
Long Point was the only good harbour on Lake Erie 
and Simcoe was anxious to make it a naval and 
military base, but he hesitated to begin the settle- 
ment that would be necessary to support and to 
supply it, until he could precede settlement in that 
exposed situation by a military establishment. More 
important than that, with the “condensation of 
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Population” in view, he had purposely delayed 
opening up this section, until the older settlements 
at Niagara and Kingston were better filled. It was 
not, therefore, until October of 1795, that the 
Surveyor-General had permission to assign any 
locations at Long Point. Once it was started, Simcoe 
encouraged the settlement by every possible means, 
in order to give this strategic point real value in the 
defensive system of the province. Two hundred 
acre grants were the general rule, and former sol- 
diers were the preferred settlers. The three lake- 
front townships were of course the favourites, and 
the first settlement began in them the following 
summer. They must have been taken up fairly 
rapidly, for by the autumn Smith suggested com- 
pleting the surveys of all five townships. Still, how- 
ever, Simcoe considered there was no real need to 
begin general settlement on Lake Erie, because there 
was plenty of good land available near settled com- 
munities. His last instructions to Smith include a 
special regulation that no settlement be made be- 
tween Walsingham, the most westerly of the Long 
Point townships, and Landguard, where the real 
settlement of the Detroit peninsula began. 

The entire western tongue of the province was 
closely settled along the water-fronts with a mix- 
ture of French and English inhabitants. A number 
of lots in the second concessions were occupied but 
there was really no settlement beyond that. Much 
of the interior of this peninsula was swampy and 
unfit for cultivation, and in every township there 
was difficulty i in uae out lots in the back conces- 
sions and in giving them away when they were laid 
out. In the three townships along Lake Erie, par- 
ticularly, the land even in the second concessions 
was so poor that no one wanted to settle on it, and 
locations made there were repeatedly abandoned. 
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On each side of the river Thames, townships 
were laid out—two on the north and six on the 
south. These were fully settled in the front con- 
cessions, but beyond that little was done. The town- 
ships‘on the south side of the river ran through to 
Lake Erie, but little seems to have been done to them 
from that end. The two most easterly ones were 
east of Landguard, where locations on Lake Erie 
were expressly forbidden by Simcoe. 


Detroit had so far filled all the need for a town 
in this end of the province. In the summer of 1796, 
at the request of the inhabitants, arrangements were 
being made to establish a town opposite to the 
Island of Bois Blanc on the Detroit river, to accom- 
modate the British inhabitants who were ready to 
leave Detroit on its cession to the United States. It 
has been estimated that some 1,700 people moved 
across the river from Detroit in that year, but most 
of them considered the bank opposite Detroit as a 
more suitable location for the new town, and a 
town was later laid out there. Chatham, Simcoe’s 
choice to replace Detroit, had been laid out near the 
mouth of the Thames, and a fair number of the lots 
in it had been assigned, but it was too far away to 
be an effective substitute for Detroit commercially, 
and could be of use only in serving the settlements 
at the mouth of the Thames. Simcoe had also made 
definite plans for a town at Landguard, but by 
1796 nothing had been done there. 


The mouth of the Thames was a very popular 
location for settlement, because it combined water 
frontage with proximity to the largest town in the 
upper country, but the upper part of the river was 
virtually uninhabited. Several townships had been 
marked out along Dundas Street west of the Six 
Nations’ land, and had been reserved for associated 
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companies, but so far they had been too inaccessible 
to attract settlers. Oxford and London, the two 
towns planned for the upper river, were not even 
laid out. 


The scarcity and the small size of the towns in 
the province was a great dissatisfaction to Simcoe. 
He distrusted a scattered, backwoods population as 
being without either law or self-control, almost, as 
he put it “in a state of nature”; and he depended on 
“the condensation of people” in and around towns, 
where both law and social conventions would exer- 
cise their authority, to be the basis of all morality. 
In addition, he had expected the foundation of 
towns to be a useful means of encouraging agricul- 
tural settlement. It had been one of his treasured 
beliefs that a town placed in a suitable location, on 
some harbour, portage or river-forks, would cause 
settlement to spring up around the ready-made 
market that it would provide. With this in view, 
he had planned military establishments at some 
seven hitherto-unsettled points, to form the nuclei 
of the towns. Unfortunately, Dorchester looked 
coldly on this projected use of troops as land-settle- 
ment nest-eggs, and the scheme had fallen through. 
Dorchester was willing for military establishments 
to be made at such obvious points as Toronto har- 
bour and Long Point, but Chatham, London, Ox- 
ford and Penetang failed to attract him. He be- 
lieved that if settlers were placed in whatever dis- 
tricts government considered most suitable, towns 
would presently follow the population. Simcoe’s 
impatience had not intended to wait for any such 
slow development, and he was bitterly resentful of 
what he regarded as Dorchester’s efforts to frustrate 
his plans. 


The natural tendency of settlement, as is in- 
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dicated by the foregoing survey, was of course 
towards the older townships and the lands immedi- 
ately behind them. It was easier to take up land 
among neighbours, where you were near mills and a 
source of supplies, and where some outlet for pro- 
duce was available. At Kingston, Niagara and De- 
troit the presence of important commercial centres 
was also an attraction. Aside from any of these 
considerations, the four original settlements—on 
the Saint Lawrence, at Kingston, at Niagara and at 
the Detroit frontier—were the natural goal of 
settlers entering from the United States, who would 
of course not want to travel any farther into the 
country than was necessary to obtain the land for 
which they had come. 


Simcoe was, as I have mentioned, strongly in 
favour of the natural tendency to fill up the gaps 
in the old settlements first. At the same time, he did 
not depend on natural tendencies always to follow 
the best course for population. More than once he 
interfered deliberately to encourage, where he 
wanted it, settlement that was naturally premature, 
and to block it where he considered it still unneces- 
sary. I have already mentioned the more unimport- 
ant of these cases. He fostered a heavy settlement 
in the isolated Long Point district, while he blocked 
settlement to the west of it, where settlers would 
naturally have trickled out along the waterfront 
from the townships west of Landguard. 


A second effort at forcing a settlement was the 
great drive he made towards the Thames and new 
London. This was a much more artificial effort 
than the Long Point one, and was proportionately 
less successful. The upper Thames lacked every 
means of attracting settlers. It was remote from all 
other settlements and it was far inland and inacces- 
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sible. It could not be expected that it would be a 
popular situation while so many Lake fronts, and 
so much land near established settlements, remained 
unoccupied. In time, of course, without any special 
efforts, the settlements near the mouth of the river 
would have crept up it, and those on Lake Erie 
would have spread inland, to occupy the whole 
bank of the river, but for this Simcoe had no inten- 
tion of waiting. His firm belief that a military 
town was the shortest step to an agricultural settle- 
ment dictated the policy of founding his capital and 
other towns on the river first, and letting the pen- 
insula fill from the centre out. 


The desire for a capital in the chosen situation, 
and the hastening of settlement in the peninsula 
were not, however, the only reasons for emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the Thames. Simcoe was con- 
stantly on the look-out for better trade-routes than 
those in use, and he considered the Thames a 
quicker, safer and more certain route to the Detroit 
River than Niagara and Lake Erie, besides having 
the advantage of being absolutely protected in case 
of war with the United States. This commercial 
consideration as much as any other lay behind the 
determined effort to push through the road-link 
between Lake Ontario and the Thames. Cartwright 
was justified, perhaps, in condemning the building 
of a road that would not be needed for years to 
come, but we must remember that if Simcoe had 
managed to fill the surrounding country in the five 
years he had allowed himself for that task, the road 
would not have been a day ahead of the need for it. 


As I have described in the previous chapter, 
Dundas Street was launched two months after 
Simcoe arrived in the province. Before the winter 
was out, he had himself explored the whole inland 
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route to Detroit, chosen a site for London, and 
actually reserved a place for a second town, to be 
called Chatham, near the mouth of the river. He 
wrote enthusiastically to Alured Clarke (governor 
of Lower Canada) that the whole river from Chat- 
ham down would be an excellent harbour “for any 
vessels that can navigate the Lakes”. He expected 
the Thames to be the naval and commercial centre 
of the Western District, if and when Detroit should 
be abandoned. 


The war-threat that hung all this time over 
Anglo-American relations increased the importance 
of establishments on the lake fronts, and prevented 
any serious effort towards developing the settlement 
of the Thames district. Simcoe’s plans were not 
entirely abandoned, however, for the road from 
Burlington Bay was invested with a military pur- 
pose, and under these auspices was pushed through 
in spite of the non-support of probably every 
prominent person in the province. 


When Simcoe removed the reserves from Dun- 
das Street and laid out the 200-acre lots on each 
side of it, he confidently expected that all the coun- 
try around it would soon be occupied and settled. 
Actually, a thick cluster of settlement at the head 
of the lake followed the opening of the road, and 
was probably partly attributable to it. Inland, how- 
ever, the careful eager plans met with no success. 
In 1795 Simcoe was still prophesying rapid settle- 
ment between the Thames and Burlington Bay, and 
between the Thames and Long Point, but the actual 
settlement on the Thames remained negligible. It 
was not, as Cartwright said, possible to go too much 
against nature. 


We may be sure that, in spite of disappoint- 
ments of every sort, and the final grudging accept- 
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ance of York as a temporary capital, Simcoe never 
gave up the dream of London and the Thames. In 
the very month he left the province, he received 
from Commissary of Stores McGill an elaborate, 
detailed estimate of the cost of establishing and 
maintaining a wagon communication “from York 
to Burlington Bay, and from thence along Dundas 
Street to London.” It was a pathetically optimistic 
preparation for the day when the inland capital 
would be established. The first leg of the journey, 
from York to Burlington Bay, was to be made in 
batteaux, but even so the total cost amounted to 
the discouraging sum of £15,806.11.10. The cost of 
the communication is an indication of the condition 
of settlement in the country through which Dun- 
das Street passed. Even houses for the men, and 
store-houses along the route for food and other 
supplies were included in the estimate, and ac- 
counted for some £800 of the total. Blacksmiths 
“to be stationed at proper distances on the road of 
transport” accounted for another £547.10. The 
estimate was, in fact, an estimate for sending a 
transport through a virtual wilderness, where 
neither supplies nor services were ordinarily 
obtainable. 


The third and most important of Simcoe’s 
forced settlements was much more successful. This 
was the settlement at York. The situation itself had 
more immediate attraction for immigrants than the 
London district. In addition, the whole scheme 
received more general support and Simcoe was able 
to exert more pressure in fostering York than he 
was in the other case. There is little doubt that 
without some special impetus, the Toronto district 
would not have been settled at all in Simcoe’s day, 
and might never have had more than agricultural 
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importance. It would have had to wait until settle- 
ment crept along the shore from Niagara or from 
Kingston, and the slowness with which the town- 
ships on the north shore of the lake were filling is 
an indication that the wait would have been a long 
one. There was no special agricultural inducement 
to attract immigrants away from the older settle- 
ments to such an isolated place, where they could 
neither obtain supplies nor dispose of their produce. 
The harbour was a good one, but it was of no value 
to trade that moved between Kingston and the 
Niagara River, and was entirely unused. 


Simcoe was interested in Toronto for two 
reasons. One of them was the same as that which 
attracted him to Long Point. For purposes of de- 
fence, the harbour was the best one on the British 
side of the lake, and he wanted to make it a naval 
and military base. The occupation of York as a 
military post was endorsed by both Dundas and 
Dorchester, so that Simcoe was able to make a mili- 
tary establishment the foundation of his town. 
Simcoe saw an added military advantage in the fact 
that a 32-mile portage to Lake Simcoe was expected 
to open a six-day route to Lake Huron. This rear 
entrance to the province he looked on as an invalu- 
able means of defence for the day, then confidently 
expected, when settlement would stretch right 
across the peninsula to Lake Huron. 


The nervous expectancy of war that was never 
really absent in the early ’90’s gave the military 
motive for opening the Yonge Street portage undue 
prominence, and, as in the case of Dundas Street, 
has ever since obscured the more important purpose 
behind the road. This purpose was the opening of a 
trade route to the Upper Lakes which would avoid 
at the same time the long and exposed route through 
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Niagara, Lake Erie and Detroit, and the safe but 
long and expensive route by the Ottawa river. 


Although Simcoe’s discovery of the possibilities 
of the Toronto communication seems to have been 
quite independent, he was not by any means the 
first to make it. The Toronto carrying-place had 
been used considerably by the Indians during the 
French and the early British periods, although it 
was never of first importance in the fur-trade. 
After the British conquest, it was gradually aban- 
doned. Many traders were unaware of its existence 
or its usefulness, but it was familiar to others as a 
short-cut to Michilimackinac and the upper lakes. 
The long portage through the woods without bene- 
fit of carts and horses, and the lack of convenient 
supplies, made it for the moment less useful than 
the established Lake Erie route; but by those who 
knew of the communication, it was believed that if 
settlement could be induced along the portage route 
to supply transport and food, as was done at Niag- 
ara, the Toronto carrying-place would be of great 
importance to the fur-trade. 


It seemed most valuable for the purposes of 
the North West Company. Compared to the Ot- 
tawa River passage, the one generally used by the 
Company, the Toronto communication would save 
days in reaching Lake Huron, it would be safer for 
the goods because of calmer waters and fewer port- 
ages, and it would save an estimated £18.2.3 per ton 
in transportation charges from Lachine to Michili- 
mackinac. For the heavy goods that the Company 
ordinarily sent around by Lake Erie to avoid the 
thirty-six portages on the Ottawa passage, and for 
the traders and merchants who used only the lower 
route to Michilimackinac, the Toronto communica- 
tion was expected to provide a short-cut and an 
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escape from the unreliable winds on Lake Erie. In 
addition, Simcoe saw in it the advantage of an over- 
land route for quick, cheap transport by sleighs in 
winter. Enormous expense could be saved on heavy 
articles, especially provisions, that could be drawn 
on sleighs more easily than they could in carts. 
Other goods could be delivered at York as late as 
November, carried up to Penetang during the 
winter, and be ready for forwarding at the first 
possible moment in the spring, without waiting for 
the Niagara or Detroit rivers to be free of ice, or 
having to contend with the spring winds on Lake 
Erie. Finally, and probably most important in 
many eyes, if sufficient provisions could be grown 
on the communication to supply the trade to the 
north-west, there would no longer be any reason to 
fear the surrender of Detroit and an American 
monopoly of supplies at that post. Indeed, after 
Simcoe undertook the building of Yonge Street, it 
became with many people a fixed belief that when 
the Toronto communication really came into its 
own, the Ottawa river would be forgotten and 
Detroit deserted. 


Before Simcoe’s arrival in the country, a deter- 
mined but unsuccessful effort had been made to 
open the communication. In the spring of 1787, a 
certain M. Rocheblave petitioned repeatedly for a 
grant of land at Toronto, and a monopoly of the 
carrying-place there. This was apparently the first 
time that the Council had heard about the possible 
advantages of the carrying-place, and it so im- 
pressed Dorchester that before the summer was out, 
he had included in an extensive purchase of Indian 
lands enough to provide for “the proposed com- 
munication from Lake Ontario to Lake Huron”’. It 
was also decided to lay out a township at the foot 
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of the communication. The suggestion to establish 
a township so remote from all existing settlements 
is a sufficient indication of the importance that was 
now attached to the district. 


By the following summer, M. Rocheblave was 
elaborating his petitions with definite proposals of 
the charges he would make for maintaining a port- 
age road and transporting goods over it. He based 
his prices on those paid for the same service at 
Niagara, and his schedule included rates for mer- 
chants’ goods, peltries, government stores and bat- 
teaux, which he was prepared to drag all the way 
from Toronto harbour to Holland River. On the 
advice of the Land Committee of the Council, 
Dorchester referred the whole matter to the mer- 
chants interested in the fur-trade. Either they were 
sceptical of the special advantages of the route, or 
(which is more likely) the terms suggested were 
not satisfactory. At any rate, M. Rocheblave was 
given 1,000 acres near Toronto and that was the 
end of the matter. 


It was left to Simcoe to revive the project of 
developing the Toronto communication for pur- 
poses of trade. He saw in the carrying-place all the 
advantages of cheapness and shortness that some 
traders had already recognized and that Rocheblave 
had desired to exploit. His confidence in the bril- 
liant commercial future for which he considered 
Upper Canada geographically and politically des- 
tined naturally heightened his interest. To him the 
York communication was a short-cut not only to 
the north-west but to the magnetic Mississippi. His 
letters glow with enthusiasm. All the fur-trade of 
Lake Superior must, he assumed, pass through Lake 
Simcoe as soon as the way was made clear. All the 
trade to the interior for which Michilimackinac 
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was the centre must follow the same route. This 
would be a trade in furs for the present, but would 
later include other sorts of produce, both American 
and Indian. By the safe and direct Toronto route, 
incoming British manufactures and out-going furs 
and raw materials would be conveyed quickly and 
economically, remote from any interference by 
American interests. Indeed, he contemplated a time 
when Americans from the hinterland would come 
to Upper Canada for all the manufactured goods 
they would need, and Gloucester Bay would be the 
centre of distribution of British goods for all the 
interior of the continent that did not immediately 
surround Detroit. 


“The Province of New York,” he said, ‘‘and 
all the United States to the Eastward, it is 
obvious cannot enter into competition with 
the Inhabitants of Upper Canada for any 
of the Fur Trade, or any future branch of 
Commerce which may depend upon the com- 
munication with Lake Huron, the Rout by 
Matchadosh having so many natural and 
acquired advantages.” 


He would circumnavigate Detroit and cut the 
Americans out altogether. Detroit would lose all its 
purpose as transfer-point and provision centre, and 
according to the statements of the merchants it 
had no other importance, the fur-trade centred 
there being trifling. The Americans would no 
longer have any reason to press for sharing every 
advantage of the Lakes with Britain, because Lake 
Erie would be totally unimportant and they had 
no other connection with the upper lakes. All the 
trade of the interior would pour through Lake 
Simcoe to the Saint Lawrence and England. 
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The building of Yonge Street was of course 
intended to develop the communication by making 
the use of carts and horses possible. Simcoe himself 
explored the whole route in the autumn of 1793, 
and as I have already described, the road was 
marked out in that year and opened by 1796. The 
general faith that was felt in the future of the com- 
munication is apparent from the number of peti- 
tions for land near Toronto that poured into the 
Council Office, when the road was undertaken. 
Numbers of persons who lived elsewhere in the 
province even tried to secure additional lands that 
were due them at Toronto for purposes of spec- 
ulation. No more than two hundred acres on 
Yonge Street was granted to any one person and 
residence within a year was an inescapable condi- 
tion. There was much hesitation about granting 
more than two hundred acres to one applicant any- 
where in York Township, and none was given to 
people who did not intend to settle in that district. 
The Governor was apparently very careful about 
the persons to whom he granted land near Toronto 
and had no hesitation about repossessing Yonge 
Street lots where the settlement duties had not been 
carried out. 


The emphasis on the rapid and close settle- 
ment of the district had a triple purpose. It was 
intended to provide a convenient means for keep- 
ing the road in good repair, since every settler on 
Yonge Street was responsible for half the road in 
front of his lot. The difficulty about this was, of 
course, that wherever there was a vacant lot, the 
road was almost impassable. The settlers were also 
expected to provide the means of transport on the 
road, as was done on the Niagara portage. It would 
be cheaper for the merchants than maintaining 
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transport lines of their own, and would be very 
encouraging to the farmers. The third commercial 
purpose in the settlement was to provide food for 
the merchants and traders who would use the com- 
munication. The great distances covered by the 
trade to the interior and the expense of transport 
made the conduct of trade absolutely dependent 
on the existence of a convenient and plentiful sup- 
ply of cheap food. Detroit had previously been the 
centre for supplies for the western trade, but if 
Detroit was to be abandoned in favour of Toronto, 
Toronto would have to supply the food. Some 
could be brought from Niagara, Kingston, and the 
lower country, but to be of any real benefit in cut- 
ting down the merchants’ overhead, the food 
should be grown around the communication and 
sold direct to the traders without any transport 
charges at all. 


These were the three motives that lay behind 
the 200-acre maximum for grants and strict settle- 
ment duties. The trade, once established, could be 
counted on to develop the settlement by providing 
a ready market for both produce and services, but 
first the settiement must help to develop the trade. 
Dundas was as eager as Simcoe to open the com- 
munication, but he lacked Simcoe’s ready optimism 
about the possible speed of settlement, and advised 
him to aim at settling whatever sections would be 
most convenient for the traders. The apparent im- 
plication is that the trade interest was paramount 
and that the convenience of the settlers was.to be 
subordinated to it. Simcoe had a different attitude, 
which reveals the breadth of sympathy and the 
practical insight with which he regarded the prob- 
lems of the people in the province. He felt that the 
development of this carrying-place, by linking the 
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fortunes of trader and farmer and making them 
mutually dependent, would knit the interests and 
sympathies of the two groups of inhabitants to- 
gether, and prevent economic jealousies impeding 
the progress of the province. 


Penetang, which it was desired to make a mili- 
tary as well as a commercial centre, Simcoe expect- 
ed to become in a short time “‘the most considerable 
town in Upper Canada.” 


‘There is not a doubt upon my mind,” he said, 
“but when the passage over the carrying-place 
from York shall be well made, and the Merchants 
shall be secure of a ready conveyance for their 
Goods, that the merchants who trade to the North 
West will find this rout by far the most cheap and 
commodious.” Almost every merchant would by 
1796 have endorsed such a statement. They were 
just waiting for the communication to be opened 
for them. Two years after Simcoe, disappointed 
and discouraged, returned to England, they were 
still waiting, and still confident of the advantages 
of the route. Circumstances had been too much, 
once again, for Simcoe’s ambitions. 


In the face of every adverse condition that its 
remote situation could create, the York settlement 
made a beginning in the four years of Simcoe’s ad- 
ministration that was a sufficient foundation for 
all its later progress. The credit for this, I think, 
rests entirely with Simcoe. It was he who adver- 
tised the future of the communication and attract- 
ed settlers to what promised to be the commercial 
centre of the whole upper province. It was he who 
directed the policy of settlement so that this im- 
portant section would not be absorbed in specula- 
tive assignments of military lands. It was he who 
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pushed the long road through the unbroken forest 
and never relaxed his efforts, though it took him 
three years to cut the way to the Holland River. 
It was he who directed the laying out of York and 
harried the officers of government into moving 
from their comfortable quarters at Newark to an 
isolated town that was little more than a paper 
plan. The possibilities of the communication were 
of course his chief weapon in the struggle. In addi- 
tion, its remoteness from the American frontier 
and its defensible situation, made York appear a 
suitable location for a capital. Settlers, the local 
merchants, and even Dorchester, Dundas and Port- 
land saw some reason in the York project where 
they had seen none in the London one. 


Set down cn paper, of course, the results of 
Simcoe’s efforts seem meagre enough. It was the 
impetus that came from them that was important 
in the future of the Toronto district. Yonge Street 
was opened to Holland River by 1796, but was 
probably largely impassable. In one of Simcoe’s 
own letters, there is a pathetic but enlightening 
comment on the condition of Yonge Street. In May 
of 1796, when he wrote to Dorchester to urge a 
military establishment at Penetang, he explaine 
that 


‘The troops may be passed on an average Sum- 
mer and Winter between York and Glouces- 
ter in six days. Stores and provisions may be 
easily sent round by Lake Erie.” 


This was still far from the “heavy goods and pro- 
visions” of the North West Company finding the 
York Communication the more convenient pass- 
age. Only about forty lots on Yonge Street were 
occupied, although Simcoe made an annual proph- 
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ecy that the communication would be “thickly 
settled” as far as Lake Simcoe or even Lake Huron 
before the end of the year. There was no proper 
land communication with the rest of the province. 
There was not even a regular water communication 
with Newark. Indeed, after Simcoe’s departure, 
Russell (who took over the administration) com- 
plained bitterly that the Government could not 
even receive its mail because York was so far off 
the regular ship-routes. Perhaps a score of houses 
were erected in the town, and largely occupied by 
othcers of the government. Locations had been 
made and improvements begun in the townships 
near York, but these were neither numerous nor 
advanced enough to supply the town, and food was 
brought over from Newark or up from the Bay of 
Quinte. It is from Russell, not from Simcoe, that 
we learn these details, so possibly they are exagger- 
ated, for being neither merchant nor optimist, Rus- 
sell was not attracted to York. 


Before Simcoe left the province, he instructed 
the Council to use every means to encourage the 
settlement at and around York, and he exacted 
from Russell a promise to move the legislature and 
all offices of government to the new temporary 
capital at once. Its position as the seat of govern- 
ment, added, for some time yet, to the prestige of 
its commercial potentialities, gave the insignificant 
little hamlet a place of prominence that it never 
lost. 
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Chapter Six 
TRADE 


Much has been said of Simcoe’s absorption in 
military precautions and measures of defence, and, 
whether intentionally or not, an impression has 
been created that his interest in defending Upper 
Canada was prompted merely by the desire to re- 
tain the province in England’s possession. It is 
impossible to conceive Simcoe’s pursuing so limited 
and empty a policy. Far too little emphasis has 
been put on the commercial ambitions that dom- 
inated all his plans and gave a purpose to the policy 
of settlement and defence that has since been con- 
sidered an end in itself. Simcoe’s correspondence, 
before, during and after his Canadian administra- 
tion, leaves no doubt about the ultimate purpose 
that he saw in the settlement of Upper Canada. 


“This country must be a great one,” he wrote 
when he first reached Niagara, “and some 
time or other, from its position, govern in- 
ternal America.” 


Two years later he wrote to Dundas, 


“Tt may be safely affirmed that the establish- 
ment of a Government in Upper Canada, was 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
the British Commerce against the aggressions 
of the United States.” 


And in the same year he stated to Portland that his 
aim in administering the Government of Upper 
Canada was 


“to lead the country to consider the naval em- 


ice) 
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pire of the lakes, and its consequent commerce 
as the true object of the establishment of this 
colony and its best policy.” 


This practical objective, born of the imperial atti- 
tude that inspired the Old Colonial System is more 
convincing than Cartwright’s sentimental sugges- 
tion that | 


“the origin of our settlements took its rise from 
motives more noble than views of commercial 
advantages; namely to provide a comfortable 
asylum for the unfortunate Loyalists, reduced 
to poverty and driven into exile by their at- 
tachment to Britain.” 


Simcoe’s immediate aims, expressed before he 
left England, were to protect from American ag- 
gression the trade already carried on by British 
merchants through the Great Lakes, and to fore- 
stall the Americans in all future commercial de- 
velopments both in the territory around the Great 
Lakes, and in the interior of the continent. His 
energetic policies for settlement were all directed 
towards this double end. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth than to assume that he supposed the 
settlement and protection of Upper Canada could 
be an end in itself. 


His interest in the future of trade is indicated 
in a practical way by his various projects for the 
improvement of the trade routes. The most am- 
bitious of these was, of course, the opening of the 
York communication, which has already been dis- 
cussed. He had a further plan to increase the use- 
fulness of this communication by a canal which 
was to be cut from the Bay of Quinte to Lake 
Ontario. Batteaux from La Chine, on their way 
around the shore of the lake to Queenston, were 
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ordinarily dragged over the neck of land at the west 
end of the Bay of Quinte. Batteaux going to York 
would have to use the same route, so that a canal 
would be an obvious advantage. Three thousand 
acres of land in Murray Township were reserved 
to defray the expenses of building this canal, but no 
work was done on it in Simcoe’s time. As a tem- 
porary measure for reducing the cost of the port- 
age, Simcoe directed the lands along the carrying- 
place to be laid out in 100-acre lots and granted to 
actual settlers who would keep a team for transport 
purposes. This was, of course, the portage system 
in use at Niagara and which it was intended to in- 
troduce on Yonge Street. 


Simcoe also cherished a belief that a water- 
communication by way of the River Trent and 
Rice Lake could be opened to Lake Simcoe. It was 
generally agreed by the merchants that it would 
be of no service for ordinary water-transport, but 
Simcoe hoped it would be a useful winter route 
between Kingston and Penetang. He expected it 
to be especially convenient in the future, for bring- 
ing out bulky agricultural produce from the sur- 
rounding districts. 


The frequent ingenious proposals for improv- 
ing the Niagara communication seem to have been 
of little interest to him. This was no doubt because 
he expected the more direct Toronto route to Lake 
Huron largely to supersede the Niagara passage. 


During Simcoe’s time in Upper Canada, furs 
remained the only important article of export from 
the province. The country was not yet advanced 
enough to have an important surplus of any farm 
produce, and the export of potash, which had never 
been very extensive, was actually decreasing. The 
North West Company’s trade through the Ottawa 
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River, valued in 1794 at £150,000 sterling a year 
was accounted the most valuable branch of the 
trade. The lower route through Lake Erie continued 
in use, however, among merchants trading through 
Detroit and Michilimackinac. By 1794, some 
twelve merchant vessels, averaging 51 tons burden, 
were in use on the three lower lakes. Simcoe de- 
clared these to be fully adequate to the back-car- 
riage of all the furs that followed this route, but 
government vessels were still constantly employed 
in carrying up provisions and merchandise. It was 
this practice, indeed, that caused Russell’s complaint 
about the mail service to York. Since, as he pointed 
out, York lay off the usual transport lines, not even 
government vessels would ordinarily call there. A 
suggestion of the extent of trade through the Ni- 
agara communication is found in Ogden’s ‘Tour’ 
of 1794, where he records that at Queenston he saw 
“four vessels of sixty and one hundred tons 
unloading at the same time, and sometimes 

not less than sixty waggons loaded in a day” 

to be drawn to Chippawa. Much, this heavy freight 
on the lower route was, of course, provisions for the 
garrisons, and spirits for the settlers, traders and 
soldiers at the upper posts. At Detroit the fur- 
trade was greatly interrupted by war between the 
Americans and the Indians but it was valued in 
1794 at £30,000 a year. In addition, the town re- 
tained its importance as the last provision centre 
on the way up to the lakes. It was stated, by 1794, 
to be supplying 80,000 barrels of flour annually for 
the north-west trade. This seems an incredible 
amount, but it is stated in Simcoe’s report to the 
Board of Trade in England. Michilimackinac con- 
tinued to be the base for almost all trade to the 
Mississippi. The American settlements on the Ili- 
nois were the last important centre for the fur- 
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trade in this country, but some of the agents went 
as much as a hundred miles farther south. The 
extent of the trade in this region is a little uncer- 
tain. In 1794 the furs from Niagara, Detroit and 
Michilimackinac were valued at not more than 
£100,000. There were very few furs collected at 
Niagara, so if we deduct the £30,000 worth already 
estimated as coming from Detroit, there remains 
some £70,000 worth of furs from Michilimackinac. 
Not all of these were sent to Montreal by the Ni- 
agara route. Many of them went down by the 
Ottawa. 


The fur-trade encountered conditions during 
this period that made it more and more difficult 
for the small trader to compete successfully. The 
revolution in France decreased the European mar- 
ket for furs, and even before England entered the 
conflict it was predicted in London that the war 
on the continent would lower the price of furs 20 
or 30 per cent. After England’s declaration of war, 
the higher freight and insurance rates for ocean 
transport were added to the difficulty of falling 
fur prices, and served to increase the hazards of an 
always-precarious trade. The high cost of Indian 
goods and the uncertain fur-market combined to 
place the small traders in an impossible situation. 
At the same time, the demand for furs in New 
York was growing. Furs that could find no market 
in London were sometimes shipped back to New 
York and sold there. The small traders found it 
convenient to sell their furs to Americans who 
would send them on to New York. It was illegal 
to export furs to the United States, but all along 
the boundary line there was constant smuggling. 
Many of these furs were bought from the Indians, 
not with imported goods, but with provisions 
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grown in the province. They were sold to the 
Americans for cattle, and sometimes for British 
manufactures and East India goods which were 
brought overland from New York during the win- 
ter and smuggled into Canada. 


Although the United States had higher import 
duties than Canada, the virtual monopoly of Brit- 
ish goods enjoyed by the Montreal importers re- 
sulted in such excessive prices being placed on all 
imports that it was actually worth while to smuggle 
British goods into Canada from the United States. 
It was impossible to check the smuggling, but since 
the furs that were sent into the United States were 
mostly of an inferior quality, suitable for making 
hats, Simcoe suggested the solution of setting up 
hat manufacturies in Canada to absorb these furs. 
He hoped also for the establishment of East India 
Company warehouses at Kingston and Niagara, 
which would make it possible to sell East India 
goods, teas particularly, “tat as cheap a rate as may 
be afforded by the interlopers of New York”. He 
meant in this way to reverse the traffic, and have 
the Americans buying their tea in Upper Canada. 


In 1794, Jay’s “Treaty of Amity, Commerce 
and Navigation” completely altered the commer- 
cial relations between Canada and the United 
States. Internal trade in provisions and goods of all 
kinds was now allowed between the two countries. 
Duties no higher than those imposed at the sea-ports 
on similar goods imported from Europe might be 
levied on all goods crossing the boundary, but the 
impossibility of enforcing the collection of duties 
on such a boundary resulted in virtual free-trade 
on the inland communications. 


The same treaty settled the contentious ques- 
tion of the four United States posts held by Britain, 
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on terms more favourable to the British and Cana- 
dian traders than they had expected. The posts 
were to be given up by Britain, but the territories 
of both countries, with the exception of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s preserves, were to be open 
to both American and British traders. In addition, 
it was specifically provided that no duties should 
be levied on furs or Indian goods crossing the 
boundary. 


Actually this made the position of the British 
merchants much better than that of the Americans. 
They had the advantage of established organization 
and established relations with the Indians. They 
were familiar with the country and with the tech- 
nique of the trade in every part. They commanded 
larger resources of capital. Most important of all, 
British manufactures, spirits and East India goods 
paid very small duties or none at all on entering 
Canada, whereas they must pay seven to ten per 
cent on entering the United States; while transport 
charges from Montreal to Kingston were estimated 
to be one-third less than from New York, and only 
one-third of those from Albany to Oswego. 


The treaty was ratified in 1796, and the British 
garrisons withdrew from the posts in that year. For 
Michilimackinac, a substitute had already been 
chosen on St. Joseph Island in the River St. Mary. 
Simcoe was anxious to have Penetang replace 
Michilimackinac for both military and commercial 
purposes, but Dorchester refused the military es- 
tablishment and the York communication was not 
yet ready for traffic. 


As far as the use of the coveted passages and 
provision-centres was concerned, the fur-trade was, 
by the Treaty of 1794, opened equally to British 
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and American merchants; Simcoe, however, had 
every expectation of preventing the Americans 
securing anything but the smallest share. 


“Tt appears,” he wrote contemptuously to the 
Board of Trade, “that the projectors of New 
York talk of building Shipping on the On- 
tario. Their fur-trade in all probability will 
not be sufficient to support the expense of a 
single Vessel.” 


This state of affairs was to be ensured by the open- 
ing of the York communication. A second barrier 
was to be erected against the American fur-traders, 
by luring the Indians who ordinarily took their furs 
to Detroit, up the Thames to Chatham. This sug- 
gestion was directly opposed to Simcoe’s basic com- 
mercial theory of trade following an established 


habit, but he hoped that 


“by proper exertions of the Merchants, added 
to the influence of the King’s Government” 


the Indians could be detached from the Detroit 
habit and established in that of the Thames. Be- 
tween Chatham and Penetang, Detroit would, he 
concluded, ‘“‘soon be reduced to a place of very 
little importance.” 


The most important point to remember in 
examining Simcoe’s commercial ambitions, is that 
while he declared and profoundly believed 


“the naval empire of the lakes, and its conse- 
quent commerce” to be “the true object of 
the establishment of this colony and its best 
policy,” 


the trade he was supporting was not the long-estab- 
lished fur-trade. The whole question of making the 
Great Lakes the commercial centre of North 
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America is discussed so often and so forcefully in 
his correspondence that it leaves no doubt that the 
meagre policy of developing Upper Canada solely 
as a channel for the fur-trade never entered his 
mind. One comprehensive quotation will illustrate 
the breadth of his ambitions. He declared his pur- 
pose in colonizing the Great Lakes peninsula was 
to protect 


“those lakes and waters which must in the 
course of nature become the medium of the 
transport of English manufactures to all the 
Settlements whether native or foreign that 
should be formed beyond the mountains 
which separate the waters that flow into the 
Atlantic from those that fall into the Missis- 
sippi, the St. Lawrence or the Southern 
Ocean”. 


His paramount objective, throughout his connec- 
tion with Upper Canada, was to make all North 
America an important market for British goods. 


As early as 1791, the United States were esti- 
mated to absorb yearly £3,000,000 worth of British 
manufactures. The habit, then, of buying from 
Britain was already established along the Atlantic 
coast. It could be assumed that this American mar- 
ket would spread with American settlement. It was 
Simcoe’s aim to prevent it spreading across the 
mountains by establishing the habit of importing 
through the Saint Lawrence to the transmontane 
settlements. This would also, he hoped, forestall the 
exportation of native American manufactures to 
the new states. This channel of trade was to be 
established while the projected settlements south of 
the lakes would be in need of the large quantities 
of goods that new settlements required, and while 
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the American land-jobbers would welcome the 
cheapest supplies, both as an advertisement for their 
land and as an assistance in fulfilling their obliga- 
tions to their settlers. Simcoe relied on the influence 
of these men with both federal and state govern- 
ments to prevent any impediments being placed in 
the way of importations from Canada. The de- 
stred trade-habit must be established before this 
fortunate combination of circumstances disap- 
peared. 


It was no existing trade for which, by his 
policy of rapid settlement, Simcoe was preparing 
Upper Canada. It was the trade of the future. As 
agricultural settlements would spread on both sides 
of the Great Lakes that led to the Mississippi, they 
would, he felt assured, absorb yearly increasing 
quantities of British goods. The double advantage 
of cheap transportation and low duties would en- 
sure that these would be imported through the St. 
Lawrence. 


“There is no doubt,” he said, “but that all 
Species of British goods may be sold cheaper 
in this Province to the adjacent Settlers than 
can possibly be obtained from the Atlantic 
ports.” 


The superiority of the St. Lawrence water-system 
over any route in United States territory was the 
main-spring of all his commercial thought. This 
faith in the St. Lawrence was, indeed, general at the 
time. In J. C. Ogden’s ‘Tour’, for example, we find 
the same attitude, 


cc 


without doubt all British manufactures 
through these vast water communications, 
will come much cheaper, through the whole 
course of its windings, than can be afforded 
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from any other quarter. . . . Indeed, nature 
points out this place (Montreal) as the em- 
porium of trade for the people inhabiting 
both sides of these Lakes and Rivers empty- 
ing into them, as far as they extend to the 
west.” 


Simcoe felt so assured of the future importance 
of the trade in manufactured goods, that the re- 
gion he considered the most promising commer- 
cially was not the lucrative north-west but the 
Mississippi country. In spite of persistent dampen- 
ing by Dundas, his confidence in this region re- 
mained as strong as when he left England. 


“If in the process of time,” said Dundas with 
his cold lack of imagination, “the Settlement 
of the Country should extend itself West- 
ward, the natural vent for its produce would 
appear to be by the Mississippi, the Naviga- 
tion of which and its consequences would 
lead to discussions very premature at the 
present moment.” 


When it became known that internal freedom of 
trade would be the probable result of the commer- 
cial treaty between Britain and the United States, 
Simcoe felt that such discussions were no longer 
premature. He wrote eagerly to Dundas to pro- 
pose the establishment of a post on the western side 
of the Mississippi at the Winsconsin River, as a base 
from which to develop the trade in that country. 
Dundas would probably have frowned on the sug- 
gestion, but the reply came from the more docile 
Portland. He agreed that in consideration of the 
terms of the treaty, Simcoe’s proposal might 


“eventually become an object deserving very 
great attention,” 
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which was as non-committal an answer as he could 
have made. 


Simcoe intended, by the proposed establish- 
ment, to forestall the Americans in the fur-bearing 
country west of the river, but the more important 
goal of the drive towards the Mississippi was the 
establishment of a wide market for British manu- 
factured goods in the Illinois settlement, in Ken- 
tucky and among the Spanish-Americans. The 
Saint Lawrence and Great Lakes water-route to the 
Mississippi was unquestionably cheaper than the 
overland passage from the Atlantic States, or even 
the Albany and Oswego route through the Great 
Lakes. Simcoe was also confident that the route 
through Canada would prove cheaper than the 
circuitous one by the Gulf of Mexico. Added to the 
cheaper transportation, the absence of tariffs on 
British manufactures entering Canada made it pos- 
sible for British traders to sell their goods far 
cheaper on the Mississippi than anyone else could. 
They would take in exchange cotton, tobacco, and 
whatever other articles the settlement had to offer. 
This distant trade could not, of course, develop on 
an important scale without financial assistance. 
For this reason, Simcoe urged the transference to 
Canada of British capital invested in the Atlantic 
States. The British capital that was making it pos- 
sible for New England merchants to reach Ken- 
tucky, could, he pointed out, be used to better pur- 
pose in helping British merchants to carry on that 
same trade through British territory. There was 
of course no suggestion in this that the investors 
would be sacrificing their economic interests to 
national feeling, because it was expected that the 
trade through the Saint Lawrence would be much 
more profitable than any that could be conducted 
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overland. Had this not been so, it is unlikely that 
Simcoe would have made the suggestion without 
offering some special inducement to the investors. 
Certainly he had every confidence that the Ameri- 
can hinterland settlements would not allow any 
feeling of patriotism to prevent them buying in the 
cheapest markets. He affirmed that they would 


“most undoubtedly make every due advantage 
of their own situation and in the business of 
Commerce, at least, not sacrifice their inter- 
ests to those of the general Confederacy.” 


He believed that the projected close economic con- 
nection of Kentucky with Canada and Great Brit- 
ain would probably lead to closer friendship and 
possibly even to political connection, but it never 
seems apparent that he regarded political connec- 
tion as being of any special importance when com- 
mercial dependence was assured. Indeed, he refers 
to the projected Mississippi post as 


“an establishment . . . whose object should 
by no means whatever be the extension of 
territory or of force, but simply of 
commerce.” 


The chief purpose of political connection was either 
to develop or to preserve economic connection. 


Simcoe was not entirely uninterested in the 
fur-trade because he was aware of its value to Eng- 
land, although he considered it less profitable than 
people imagined. What he opposed was the opera- 
tion of the fur-trade through Upper Canada. When 
he had been six months in Quebec, he launched a 
vigorous attack on the effects of the fur-trade in a 
settled country: 


“T consider the fur trade on its present founda- 
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tion to be of no use whatever, to the Colony 
of Upper Canada; an open trade may result 
from the happy form of Government that is 
to be established in that Country, but it ap- 
pears doubtful whether even that would add 
to its prosperity; it certainly would detract 
from its population, and ultimately debas- 
ing the morals of the Country by the ill 
habits of the Coureur de Bois, would injure 
its industry, the source of its future Revenue.” 


This statement indicates all the grounds of Simcoe’s 
opposition to the fur trade. The magnitude of 
overhead costs meant that the fur trade inevitably 
tended towards monopoly. The disastrous wastes of 
close competition, and the large capital resources 
demanded by the remote ventures and slow returns, 
made it impossible for the small companies to with- 
stand the attacks of their larger competitors. The 
two great monopolistic concerns then in operation 
were the Hudson’s Bay Company, which operated 
exclusively through Hudson Bay, and the North 
West Company, which operated through the Ot- 
tawa River and to some extent through Detroit. 
Simcoe disapproved of any sort of monopoly as a 
demoralizing influence in society, because it de- 
stroyed independent effort and oppressed the in- 
dividual. Added to that, he considered the tech- 
nique of the fur trade socially demoralizing because 
it kept so many people living in the state of nature 
that he deplored in frontier settlements. He real- 
ized, too, with more practical vision than some of 
his contemporaries displayed, that Upper Canada 
and the United States, with or without special en- 
couragement, were bound to become closely settled 
around the lakes before long, and fur could not be 
the staple of a settled country. When every mer- 
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chant in Montreal proclaimed that the surrender of 
Detroit would mean the loss of £30,000 worth of 
fur every year, 


“it is obvious,” he pointed out, “that Great 

Britain must from the encrease of the 
Western settlements lose the peltry trade 
of Detroit, the sacrifice of it therefore for 
a permanent peace is barely more than 
anticipation.” 


Simcoe was aware that the merchants who profited 
by the fur-trade were unfriendly to extensive in- 
land settlements, because they would destroy the 
hunting-grounds and his encouragement of com- 
pact settlements is indicative of his confirmed oppo- 
sition to the fur trade and all that it implied in a 
settled country. 


Simcoe was quite aware of the entrenched 
position of the fur-trade. In his Report to the 
Board of Trade, he remarked 


“The Fur Trade has hitherto been the Staple of 
Canada and the protection of it, until the 
Establishment of the Government of Upper 
Canada seems to have been the primary object 
of all the Military Arrangements and con- 
sequent Settlements in the Upper Country.” 


The phrase “until the Establishment of the Govern- 
ment of Upper Canada” is significant. When he 
took over the government of the province, the pro- 
tection of the fur trade was no longer the primary 
purpose of its existence. The fur-trade and settle- 
ment could not mix, and Upper Canada, as a settled 
country, had a higher destiny to fulfil than it could 
in an unsettled state. He intended to confine settle- 
ment to the part of the province that lay within the 
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bounds of the Great Lakes. The North-west would 
then be left free to the fur-trade and from repeated 
references it is evident that he favoured having all 
the furs go out through Hudson Bay. In the north- 
ern stretches of her North American possessions, 
England would secure furs. In the southern part 
she would find a market for her manufactures. 
Thus the colony would, in two ways, serve its 
essential purpose as an economic bulwark of the 
mother country. 


If the bulk of the fur-trade was to be separ- 
ated as much as possible from Upper Canada, some 
other product must be found that could be ex- 
changed for British manufactured goods. This was 
to be wheat, supported by whatever other agricul- 
tural products could be produced in sufficient quan- 
tities to have a surplus for export. There is no spe- 
cial evidence that Simcoe had, before he left Eng- 
land, considered wheat as an important export from 
Upper Canada. His declared intention was to estab- 
lish an “agricultural population” but there were 
several reasons for that. An agricultural settlement 
was the only possible development in a new coun- 
try, especially since manufactures that might inter- 
fere with the English industries were definitely for- 
bidden. Added to that, he was anxious to provide 
from Upper Canada sufficient supplies for the 
settlers themselves, for the garrisons and for the 
traders. The natural products with which he had 
originally planned that North America should buy 
English goods were numerous—furs, tobacco, cot- 
ton, hemp, indigo, flax, lumber, wheat. Wheat was 
not outstanding among these. Moreover, when he 
was in England, he was inclined to regard Upper 
Canada largely as a trade-route to the United 
States. It would protect and support the trade but 
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would not share greatly in it. It was really not until 
he reached Canada that he became interested in the 
progress of the province for its own sake. 


The first positive comment we find on the 
importance of Upper Canadian wheat was made 
during his stay in Quebec. He had been in Canada 
nearly six months and had been able to acquire 
first-hand information that was not available in 
England, where Canada was apparently thought of 
chiefly as a large fur-farm. 


“The oak of this country” (Upper Canada) 
he wrote, “has found its way to Quebec, and 
its wheat, of admirable quality, sells to the 
merchant millers in the vicinity of that capi- 
tal at 6d a bushel beyond that of Lower 
Canada, paying by these means the difference 
of its distance from the ocean, and promising 
to become a most valuable staple.” 


From that moment the interest in promoting the 
production and marketing of wheat is clearly trace- 
able through all his policies, until the day, two-and- 
a-half years later, when he wrote triumphantly 
from Kingston, 


“T also found the language of the merchants 
very much altered—the Fur Trade, as I had 
hoped, seem’d no longer the principal object 
of their attention; They look forward to the 
produce of their Country as the true source 
of their Wealth; . . . nothing seems to be 
wanting but the introduction of some British 
Capitals and an intercourse with other Mer- 
chants than those who are merely conversant 
in the monopoly of the fur-trade, to encrease 
the Wealth and traffic of this Country to a 
very important degree.” 
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Four years after he left the province, we find him 
still writing to Portland, “wheat must be the staple 
commodity of Upper Canada.” 


As a staple, wheat had certain obvious advant- 
ages over fur. It encouraged individual enterprise 
on the part of those with small capital, by its quick 
returns and short-term credit. This meant, of 
course, that the trade in wheat was more in accord 
with Simcoe’s principle of trade without monopoly. 
More important, however, than any other advant- 
age was this—the wheat trade was one that would 
grow with the settlement, while the fur-trade must 
be curtailed by spreading civilization. 


The food grown in Upper Canada was to have 
a multiple function. It would serve for the present 
to support the fur-trade in and through Upper 
Canada. After that trade had withdrawn to the 
north-west, it would still furnish the provisions 
necessary to traffic in a totally unsettled country. 
It would serve to support the importation of British 
manufactures by supplying food for the expedi- 
tions to the Mississippi, and (most important of 
all), by providing an article of exchange for the 
British goods used in Upper Canada. The wheat of 
the northern United States was in the same way to 
be the means of enabling those States to buy British 
goods. 


Before the separation of the provinces, the 
Government had established a policy of buying for 
the military posts whatever supplies the settlements 
could provide. The purpose was to encourage the 
new settlers by giving them a certain market for 
their produce. Whatever transport charges would 
have had to be paid for importation from Lower 
Canada were added to the price of the flour, so that 
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the government effected no saving. Most of the 
benefit of the special price went, as has already been 
described, to the middlemen merchant, who enjoy- 
ed, in effect, a monopoly of the provision market. 
By 1793, the uncertain condition of the fur-trade 
made many of the smaller merchants, who felt the 
fall in fur prices most keenly, depend more and 
more on the provisions trade for certain returns. 
Permission to supply the garrisons at each post was 
eagerly sought, and was regarded as a satisfactory 
substitute for the failing Indian trade. In general, 
permission was given at each post to some one mer- 
chant, who bought the wheat at whatever price he 
chose to offer, and sold it at a handsome profit. 


Throughout his administration, Simcoe was 
trying to find a means to break through this estab- 
lished monopoly, but the continued scarcity of cash 
in the province, the needs of the incoming settlers, 
the lack of competition among the merchants, be- 
sides the remoteness of many settlers from the pur- 
chasing centres, prevented for the time any real 
progress being made. By midsummer of 1793, 
Simcoe’s anti-monopolistic sympathies were appar- 
ently sufficiently known to inspire an address from 
the Assembly (as individuals, not as a body) against 
a new system of granting exclusive contracts for 
supplying the garrisons of the province, thus giving 
a few individuals control of the country’s “staple 
commodity.” Simcoe forwarded the address to 
Dundas with a hearty endorsement of the views it 
expressed. 


“the Alarm,” he added, “on any further power 
being thrown into the hands of those Agents 
under whose Monopolies they already suffer 
in the extreme was universal.” 
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The home government expressed its willing- 
ness to make whatever changes were necessary, 


“to render the purchases (of wheat) as diffu- 
sive and beneficial to the settlers as is consis- 
tent with the public interest.” 


In July of 1794, John McGill was appointed gov- 
ernment agent for purchases in the province. Mc- 
Gill suggested that the government should ask for 
tenders for flour from the settlers, and take some 
flour from each one, in proportion to the size of the 
tender made, to make in all the amount the govern- 
ment would require. Flour would be received from 
the newer and poorer settlers in quantities even so 
small as single barrels or bags. Previously not less 
than ten barrels had been accepted from any one 
person, so that a man with a small surplus had been 
compelled to sell it to a merchant. By 1794 the 
province was furnishing all the flour necessary for 
the troops, besides a large amount of pork. In that 
year, the Midland District alone furnished for the 
use of the troops 3,240 barrels of flour, 2,938 
bushels of peas and 480 barrels of pork. The fact, 
however, that the merchants’ monopoly was not 
broken by McGill is revealed by a letter received 
by him, in 1796, from a firm of merchants in 
Kingston; 


“Although the crops in general are good here 
and in Lower Canada they have affected the 
price of flour very little at this place, Mr. 
Cartwright is the only holder, and he keeps it 
up to 27/6. Mr. Marckland sold all his to the 
American Commissary, But notwithstanding 
all this, we have no objection to enter into a 
contract with you for a specified quantity of 
flour and pease deliverable next May the 
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former at 15/P cwt. the latter at 5/P Bushel 
in Barrels.” 


In addition to the Government purchases, 
there was a steady trade in wheat within the prov- 
ince. By 1794, for example, the settlement at De- 
troit (that is, on both sides of the river) was re- 
ported to supply 80,000 barrels of flour annually to 
the North-West Company, and the amount was 
increasing. In the same year, the Midland District 
shipped 1,264 bushels of wheat and 356 barrels of 
flour to Niagara and York, while some 4,500 bushels 
of wheat and other grain were used by breweries 
and distilleries. Simcoe hoped that the York com- 
munication would enable flour to be sent from 
the eastern part of the province to Michilimack- 
inac and provide competition there for the 
Detroit merchants, but this, of course, was not 
accomplished. 


As the province became able to feed itself and 
to supply the traders, the question of exportation of 
wheat became important. Flour that could not be 
absorbed in the province was shipped to Montreal 
or Quebec and sold there to Lower Canada mer- 
chants. Probably all the wheat and flour exported 
during Simcoe’s time came from the Midland and 
Eastern Districts. The garrisons, the fur-trade and 
local demand absorbed the crops elsewhere. In 1794 
the Midland District shipped 12,823 bushels of 
wheat, 896 barrels of flour and 83 barrels of biscuit 
flour to Lower Canada. This was less than half the 
quantity the same settlement supplied to the garri- 
sons, but was more than twice as much flour and 
eight times as much wheat as was sent from this 
settlement to other parts of the province for the 
ordinary market. In other words, the Kingston 
settlement was already approaching a stage where 
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the demand within the province would be unim- 
portant in relation to the production. The Eastern 
District was stated to have a smaller total produc- 
tion than the Midland but it probably supplied less 
to the garrisons and so had a substantial surplus for 
export. 


Simcoe was, of course, anxious to facilitate 
exportation as much as possible. It seemed to him 
that it would be a simple matter to steal from the 
United States markets which, he claimed, careless- 
ness in the manufacturing of flour had already made 
insecure. Moreover, he looked forward to feeding 
the British West Indies and the army of the whole 
Empire, and even to supplying Europe with flour. 
Upper Canada was to secure its markets by offering 
superior service— 


“The British Consuls”, he said, ““may have in- 
structions constantly to communicate—the 
various means of rendering the Flour suitable 
to the Markets of the respective Countries in 
which they reside.” 


He had already done what he could to encour- 
age the manufacture of flour by issuing a general 
permission to settlers to build on the mill-sites on 
their lots, and by fixing the price to be charged for 
milling at a point where it would discourage neither 
farmer nor miller. The most important considera- 
tion now was the reduction of transport charges on 
the Saint Lawrence. It had at one time been the 
opinion of upper country merchants that the ex- 
pense of transporting wheat, flour or pork from 
Kingston to Montreal would operate effectively to 
prevent exportation for either the Lower Canadian 
or the European market. Transportation was under 
the control of the Montreal merchants, who charg- 
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ed whatever rates they wished. Simcoe complained 
to the home government that the mercantile mon- 
opoly of the means of transport kept the price of 
freightage so high, that it was impossible for the 
Upper Canadian farmers even to ship their flour to 
Montreal, out of the reach of the local merchants, 
in the hope of getting better prices in that larger 
market. 


In his report to the Board of Trade, Simcoe 
presented a scheme designed at the same time to 
reduce the cost of exportation, to break the mon- 
opoly of Montreal capital over the means of trans- 
port and to destroy the monopoly of flour enjoyed 
by the Upper Canadian merchants. All flour was 
to be deposited in public storehouses erected at the 
transfer-points on the various communications, 
where inspectors would accept or reject it accord- 
ing to its quality. If it were accepted, it would be 
bought by a sort of commission, appointed by the 
Government, and on which both Executive and 
Legislative Councils would be represented. It would 
be paid for on the spot by a note, payable in gold or 
silver at stated times, which would be legal tender 
for all taxes. No flour would be bought for the use 
of the government except from these storehouses. 
The flour that was not used in the province was to 
be given the preference over all other merchandise 
in the King’s vessels; and was to be carried at a 
fixed rate according to the distance, the expense 
being deducted from the price paid the producer 
for the flour. The commission would provide bat- 
teaux for the Saint Lawrence transport and operate 
them at a fixed rate. It would bring all the govern- 
ment stores up the river and would make its profits 
from the back conveyance of flour. By this means 
it was expected that the quality of the exported 
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flour would be assured, the merchants’ notes would 
be driven out by government-backed ones, the ex- 
port of flour at as cheap a rate as possible would 
improve the position of the Upper Canadian pro- 
duct in outside markets, and the farmers would be 
assured of an outlet for their produce, with as much 
profit for themselves as possible. Simcoe believed 
that greater security than existed at that time was 
necessary to retain the attachment of the people of 
the province to the British connection. This scheme 
to replace private monopoly by a government-con- 
trolled one was his solution of the problem. 


Although the plan was not adopted, it is per- 
haps the most interesting aspect of his entire poli- 
tical thought. The shadow of such coming events 
as government-grading of wheat, wheat-pools, and 
public utility commissions may be seen in this com- 
bination of government inspection and _ public 
utility technique. Twentieth century attacks on 
“St. James’ Street Big Business” are reflected in the 
open opposition to mercantile monopoly. His oppo- 
sition to private monopoly brings Simcoe indeed 
very close to a rejection of private enterprise in 
favour of government control of industry. It is 
not likely, in view of his opinion of the moral effect 
of monopolies, that he would have cared to go the 
whole way towards government control; but it is 
obvious that he believed private enterprise must not 
be allowed to interfere with public progress, or 
general contentment. 


“No maxim,” he declared, ‘twill bear less ex- 
amination than that ‘Trade should be left to 
itself’.” 
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